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Physical Chemical Apparatus, 


Microscopes, Telescopes, and Lanterns, 


Dynamos, Motors, and 
Electrical Test Instruments. 


ANATOMICAL MODELS. 


Chemicals and Chemica! Glass Ware. 
Special Apparatus to Order. 
we Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


(Successors Science Dept. of National School 
Furnishing Co.) 


179-181 Lake St., Chicago. 


Established 1871. 


factory and ‘ 
Warerooms 


Mention this paper.) 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus, 


Special Instruments of Precision. 


MICROSCOPES, @ TELESCOPES, 
Photographic Suppiics, 
OPTICAL LANTERNS. 
CHICACO. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205-211 Third Avenue, 
New York 


CHEMICAL aud PEYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, Xe. 


Slate Blackboards. 


It is an indisputable Fact that 


sest Blackboards 


BEST 


\\It cannot be successfully imitated. ~ 


For sale by 
EVERY SLATE DEALER AND SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Write for Descriptive Circular to 


AMERICAN SLATE BLACKBOARD (0., 


1213-1215 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ERASERS........ KENDALL’S 
LUNAR TELLURIC | 
NATIONAL GLOBE......... 
BLACKBOARD 
‘ CANVAS NEW NATIONAL 


READING CHARTS 


4 

4 

CATALOGUE UPON GOOD AGENTS } 
APPLICATION 
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WANTED 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE Go. 
315-321 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO SIDNEY, OHIO FIFTH AVE., NEW 


SPECTALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
(_#> Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


Chemicals 


Laboratory 
Supplies 


of every description. 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


Importers and Dealers, 
528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


New Alcohol Bunsen 
last Lamp. 


CATALOGUES mailed on receipt of postage, 6 cts. 


Real Slate Blackboards. 


Within the reach of every School District in New England 
at the prices we furnish them. 


PRINCIPALS and TEACHERS SCHOOL OFFICERS 


attention of 
To this fact. Next to good furniture, nothing is more necessary in 


the schoolroom than a good Blackboard, 

The only perfect and satisfactory Blackboards and real Slate. They cost but little more at first 
than cheap imitations of various kinds sold as “Artificial Slate,” and ‘* Composition” or “ Plastic” 
slating, which requires repairs every year. Real Slate lasts forever, and never costs anything 
after being placed on the wall. 
We manufacture exclusively the Blue Valley, which are the best Blackboards in the world, 
receiving Premium Medal at Chicago Exposition. 

Write for full particulars and prices before placing orders, 
NOT IN THE T UST! 


We are the targest hanaters | G/atington-Bangor Slate Syndicate, 


of Natural Slate Blackboards 
Jas. L. Foorr, Mgr. SLATINGTON, PA. 
AND 


SCHOOL MINERALS Mt HOME 


A New Method --- The Mineralogical Primer. 
Developed in the Classroom, and Adapted to the Use of Public School Teachers. 


Own your minerals. WHEN---HOW---TO TEACH. A pleasing Science. 
Increase your collection. Material, Apparatus, Note book; Experiments Always popular. 
Systematize your study. and Instruction by Correspondence. Quickly learned. 


Address for circulars MINER EI. PADDOCK. 1280 Eddy St., PROVIDENCE, RB. I. 


“For That Tired Feeling.” 


THAT CONSTANT POUNDING OV 
TYPE-BAR MACHINES CAUSES, 


USE THE 


“1895 HAMMOND,” 


With its soft, light, elastic touch and 
depression of keys only one-half 
that of other machines. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


AND SPECIMEN OF 
Hammond Work. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
403-405 East 62d 8t., New York 


HEN COKBRESPONDING with Adver- 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
18 THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS. Sharpens both 


MACHINE IN USE Lead and Slate Pencils. 
G 8. PERRY, 73 Hulten btreet, Boston. 


For Sale Manufactured by 
W. A. OLMSTED, 182 Wabash Avenue, | EF. H. COOK & CO. 
Chicago. 


J.B. Lipprncorr Company, (Successor to GouLD & Cook), 
717 Market 8t., Philadelphia. Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circular. We will send machines on trial to responsible parties. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
Verlletlar and Vertigraph 


VERTICULAR PEN 
These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formul P 
yy careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, .. . 91 John Street, New York. 


USE Barnes’ Mu- 


CILAGE, A. BARNES & N. Y. 
(w f2) 


Musical, far sounding, and high! 5 

ay, factory Bells for Schools, Chure hy 
PMENEELY & CO., | Established 

WEST TROY, N.Y.| 1826. 

Nexerintion and prieas on anvlieation. 


CRITERION and PARABOLON 
MAGIO LANTERNS AND STERKOPTICONS 
may be used with Oil Line,Gas Incandescent. chKe 
or Are Electric Light College and School 
Apparatus a specialty. Wecidediy the Best. 
J.B. COLT & CO., 115,117 Nassau St., N. Y. 


STON,MASs. 

T..PHILA. Pa. 
CAGO. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


SURERMERHORN & CO 
NEW YORK. 


SUPPLIES, 
Send for new Caialoaus 


tisers please mention this Joucnal, 


Sa When writing to advertisers please mention this journal, 


We Have Not 
Advertised 


Columbia 
Bicycles 


for months. Have not dared. 
Too much Columbia popularity. 
Everybody has wanted 

1895 Columbias at $100. 


For the first time this year we can 
deliver Columbias and Hartfords with 
reasonable promptness when regularly 
equipped, 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORIES, HARTFORD, CONN. 


BRANCH STORES : 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PROVIDENCE, PHILADELPHIA 
BUFFALO, BROOKLYN, BALTIMORE, WASHINGTON, SAN FRANCISCO 


REMINGTON 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


...A DEVELOPMENT— 

NOT AN EXPERIMENT 

Many Desirable Improvements 
skillfully incorporated into the 
essential features of Simple and 
Durable Construction for which 
the ‘Remington famous.... 


+ 
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SEND FOR A CATALOGUE 


WYCKQFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Perfect Pencil Pointer. 
INVALUABLE 


to all who use pen- 
cils. Willnot break 
the lead or get out 
oforder. Price $1. 
Express PREPAID, 
$1.25. MONEY 
REFUNDEDIF NOT 
SATISFACTOBY. 


“T use the Pencil Sharpener at teachers’ examina 
tions and it now seems indispensable.” 
WM. J. WICKE RSHEIM, 


Supt. of Schools, Lincoln Co., Minn. 
Send for Circulars. 


N. H. 


Antrim, 
reduced 15 Ibs. & 


GOODELL © 

FAT FOLKS month. Miss M. 

AINLEY, Supply, Ark., says 

“T lost 43 lbs., and feel splendid.” No 

starving. No sickness. Particulars and 
sample box, sealed, 4 cents. 

eow] HALL & CO.,“ F.Y.,” Box 404, St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED, 


In a western university, a male teacher of ability and 
experience, to teach French, German, Latin, and 
Greek, who can speak these modern languages flu- 
ently, aad can govern well. Salary, $900. Apply at 
once. HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset st., Boston. 


WANTED. 
In September, in one Western city, twenty-five 
teachers, viz.: Two teachers kindergarten, salary 
$500 and $580; two high school assistants, salar) 
$850; one teacher of Singing, salary $650; fwen/y 
teachers of graded schools, salary $500. 
Also, in New York city, a first-class teacher of 
Singing and Drawing; salary $750. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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(Written for the JOURNAL.] 
THE STONE IMAGE. 


BY W. W. BAILEY. 


As I was walking on the road one day, 
I struck a pebble with an idle heel, 

A sombre slate-stone lying by the way — 
Nor dreamed I what to me it would reveal. 


But lo! the fragment, cleft at once in twain, 
Displayed within a fern, with outline rare ; 

An ancient plant returned to life agaim, 
With veining delicate, and graceful air. 


How many a story of the ages past 
This tiny frond perhaps to us could tell; 
It lived co-eval with the mammoth vast, 
And knew the giant saurian’s aspect well. 


To it the pyramids are modern toys — 
Mere trifling things are human works like these, 
Of which we pygmies write and make a noise, 
Lo! this has seen the birth of land and seas. 


WHICH ARE YOU? 


There are two kinds of people on earth today, 
Just two kinds of people, no more, I say. 


Not the sinner and the saint, for ’tis well understood, 
The good are half bad, and the bad are half good. 


Not the rich and the poor, for to count a man’s wealth, 
You must first know the state of his conscience and health. 


Not the humble and the proud, for in life’s little span 
Who puts on vain airs is not counted a man. 


Not the happy and sad, for the swift flying years 
Bring each man his laughter and each man his tears. 


No; the two kinds of people on earth I mean 
Are the people who lift, and the people who lean. 


Wherever you go, you will find the world’s masses 
Are always divided in just these two classes. 


And oddly enough, you will find, too, I ween, 
There is only one lifter to twenty who lean. 


In which class are you? Are you easing the load 
Of overtaxed lifters who toil down the road? 


Or are you a leaner, who lets others bear 
Your portion of labor and worry and care? 


—Ella Wheeler Wilcox, in Harper's Weekly- 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Rienarp G. Boone, Pu.D., Ypsilanti: The teacher 
can no more think for the child than can the clod or 
the cloud which commands his attention. 


SamMuEL W. Corr, Dedham, Mass.: A method is 
necessary, but a reader of language or music, who 
has not outgrown his method, is not a reader. 

W. T. Harris, LL.D.: It is not merely the inven- 
tion of good methods that profits us, but the discov- 
ery of the bad effects that follow from the use of 
methods not good. 

PrestpENT ANGELL, University of Michigan: There 
isin some quarters too much disposition to coddle 
men with the idea that forthe overwhelming majority 
of us there is any way for us to gain an honest living 
except to work for it, day in and day out, with all our 
might. 


B. Pinerer, Boston: The kindergarten 
preéminently emphasizes the importance of the prin- 
ciple of connectedness in teaching, and whether in 
conversation or storv, play or work, it seeks to train 
harmoniously thought, will, and feeling. 


OUTDOOR RAMBLES OF A SCHOOLMASTER, 


BY L. W. RUSSELL. 


{Continued from June 25.) 

We can find the charming little sundew, Drosera 
rotundifolia, in various wet and boggy places; but the 
prettiness of the plant is all the more enticing as we 
come to it amid the general dreariness of a swamp. 
So we will give the sparkling little cousin of the 
southern “fly-catcher” a friendly nod as we step over 
the moss-covered log upon which it grows, and push 
our way through water-bushes and snaggy dwarf 
trees until we come to a natural cranberry patch —a 
little oasis of luscious fruit in the desert mysteries 
of this swamp. How do these berries get their deli 
cate summer blush, or the crimson tints of autumn, 
and their delicious flavor, from the same mud and 
water that form the habitation and feeding ground of 
turtles, muskrats, and bloodsuckers? Now, culti- 
vated cranberries are very proper as a commercial 
article or a table delicacy; but the best of the berries, 
after all, is the finding them in a miry, mossy, snaggy 
swamp, secluded and free from the demands of labor 
or trade. A little farther on is a colony of a dozen or 
more small trees, having nothing whatever dismal 
about them. They occupy a small island-like bit of 
ground not far from a rough-barked tree, with a tall, 
massive bole and a small, shaggy-branched top, so 
weather-beaten and moss-covered and old that we 
think white owls may have lived in it a century 
ago. This is aswamp specimen of the Tupelo tree, 
and the smaller ones near it are its progeny. “ Snag- 
tree,” such old patriarchs are called, but the smooth 
word “Tupelo” best fits the comely, glossy-leaved 
young trees of this kind, especially when they take 
the umbrella-shaped head in open ground. 

However interesting a swamp may be to one fond 
of hunting curious plants or animals in lonesome 
places, yet there is a decided relief in getting out of 
it. There is no assuring foothold in swamps. We 
prefer to drown, if it comes to that, rather than sink 
in a quagmire, with no chance even of floating some 
days after. 

We are at the edge of the swamp, where it runs off 
into little firmer ground, some acres being thickly 
covered with black spruce and larch trees, the latter 
generally called juniper. This bit of woods | have 
visited many times, and always alone. I never saw 
a human foot track in it, except my own. There are 
fallen trees there, but none that have yielded to the 
axe. The larches are by themselves, and stand close 
together. The bodies are very tall, straight, tapering 
almost out of sight, they are so small and branchless 
at the tops. 

As I have, this time, taken my readers as com- 
panions, we will sit upon a root of one of these trees, 
—not a hard seat, for it is thickly covered with 
miniature forests of green mosses, which we might 
pull off in unbroken mats, if it were not vandalism to 
do so. ‘The solitude here is not oppressive ; it is not 
lonesomeness. ‘The silence is not painful. We do 
not care to talk much, but look a good deal. Rods 
and rods of this unbroken carpet of exquisite mosses, 
—that never felt a rude blast; that never felt a 
heavier tread than the rabbit’s. Why all this beauty 
in this secluded place? Right here amongst the 
mosses is a little woody evergreen creeper, so dainty 
in leaf, so gem-like in fruit, that it seems like robbing 
the prettiest of the fairies to pick it. It creeps over 
sticks and logs and among the mosses, but does not 
go up far. It forms a rooty apron underneath, by 
which large patches of it may be raised. I once took 
home a half-yard circle of it. It was placed upon an 
unused tea-waiter and entertained by visitors, who 
called it “pretty” and “odd,” and the like. But it 
was homesick, and withered. The plant had been 
ages, perhaps, in adapting itself to the gloomy silence 


and loneliness of its environment, and why shouldn’t 
it die in a parlor? Somebody gave this plant the 
name “Chiogenes,’ which I can never remember 
without thinking first of “Diogenes” and his tub. 
The consonance of the names is accidental, of course ; 
but the old eynie philosopher was as much out of 
place amid the customs of the people about him as is 
this little plant in company of cultivated house 
flowers, 

I have directed a number of wild-plant gatherers how 
to find this “ Chiogenes,” but no one has succeeded 
in getting it from this place. They insist that the 
guide-boards were wrong! But here we are, as much 
alone as though we were in the backwoods of Maine 
or in the wilds of Canada. We are mostly surrounded 
by swamp. There is a little are on one side, with a 
belt of somber spruces, fringed beyond by a bank of 
Kalnia latifolia, —“ laurel,” so called,— so massed and 
impenetrable that a return by way of the swamp 
seems preferable. Still, I know a rabbit path leading 
out into open, and if you do not belong to the “ Fat 
Men’s Club,” and are willing to go back, for now, to 
the first principles of locomotion, and have left your 
Sunday clothes at home, and have a wife or some- 
body’s sister good at mending, we ean get out by the 
rabbit track, mentally, and, I hope, morally sound, 
for all that we have been for a couple of hours in a 
“swamp.” I now take you ona short dry walk to 
the top of the hill, where you can see half of Worces- 
ter county, a large slice of Middlesex, twenty-tive 
miles or more into New Hampshire, and the far-off 
blue lines of the Berkshire hills. If you are not 
satisfied with the day’s outing and its findings, go 
home to your books, read philosophy, do all the 
proper things of artificial life; but be careful that 
you do not meet the fate of the giant Antieus, who 
renewed his strength whenever he touched the earth, 
—his mother,—but lost it above ground, where he 
was throttled and killed by Hercules. There are dread- 
ful invisible giants around us not named Hercules. 


THE TRUE CORRELATION OF STUDIES IN 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 


BY PROFESSOR HERMANN SCHOENFELD, PH.D., 
Columbian University. 


Dr. J. M. Rice has assumed the authority of su- 
preme critic in The Forum of June on the report 
of the sub-committee on the correlation of studies, 
prepared under the chairmanship of Dr. W. 'T. Har- 
ris, upon which the entire sub-committee on the 
whole agreed, each member, however, reserving for 
himself the expression of his individual divergence 
from the opinion of the majority. After a very care- 
ful scrutiny of the report in question, which I have 
prepared in German and provided with an introdue- 
tion to lay it before the educational public of Ger- 
many, where it will soon be published, an opinion so 
entirely different from and opposite to that of Mr, 
Rice has been reached, that it appears a duty to 
refute some fallacies and unfounded insinuations of 
Mr. Rice’s negating spirit. It is curious that this 
gentleman, who, in his articles on the public school 
systems of many American cities, has so cava/iere- 
ment expressed his final dictatorial opinion, as if 
there were no appeal to a higher tribunal, and who 
has done more than anybody else to discredit the 
American public school, at least in such cireles abroad 
where he was believed to be an authoritative and 
official critic, should suddenly step forth as the cham- 
pion of the American public school to save it from 
the clutches of the dangerous commissioner of edu- 
cation. 

First of all, it is a mere hackneying with words 
to state “that this is no Report of Fifteen.” Dr. 
Maxwell, the chairman of the entire committee, and 
his fourteen associates knew well why they divided 
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the whole question among three sub-committees, 
whose reports together constitute the Report of 
Fifteen; reasons of expediency and inclination, as 
well as accurate knowledge of the respective three 
matters to be considered, é. ¢., Training of Teachers, 
Organization of City Schools, and Correlation of 
Studies, brought about the choice. This attack can be 
eo ipso dismissed. 

But the following insinuation is especially absurd, 
and not less than an insult to the other four members 
of the report, who, no doubt, will know how to decline 
the protection of Mr. Rice, that Dr. Harris, “in ig- 
noring the opinions of the majority and substituting 
therefore his own views, overstepped the limit of his 
authority and assumed the position of a dictator,” 
while all the members explicitly state their substan- 
tial agreement with and their hearty support of the 
majority report. Dr. Rice’s article conveys a wrong 
impression, and the four gentlemen will hardly ac- 
cept bis championship. 

How such a revolutionary report, which gives more 
and newer aspects than anything published for many 
a year, could be regarded “as a defense of the me- 
chanical routine from which progressive teachers for 
many years have been endeavoring to depart,” how a 
“reactionary influence ” could be feared from it, is 
hard to understand in the case of any teacher who 
intelligently read and understood it. But the worst 
feature in Dr. Rice’s article is the tearing of one 
piece from the context of the Report to trample upon 
it. He says, “I desire to refer only to a single feat- 
ure in the paper on correlation, viz., the unification 
of studies, which was condemned,’ and on this he 
dwells; he again tears about twenty lines from the 
context of the report, and tries to substantiate his 
attack by the dissenting opinions of Messrs. Gilbert 
and Jones. He states that the report “rigidly iso- 
lates the elements of reading and writing, and thus 
makes the instruction in language purely formal.” 

Let us turn to the report itself; a few facts will 
make it clear that Dr. Rice has constructed a straw 
man and bombarded him with his heaviest cannon. 
The example of Dr. Harris’ Robinson Crvsoe, which 
is really only a mere incident, is chased to death by 
Mr. Rice, who leans upon Mr. Jones’ statement, “It 
does not follow that because correlation based on 
tobinson is a failure,* all correlations having the 
same general purpose will necessarily prove failures.” 
Now, Dr. Harris has nowhere made such an absurd 
statement, he defines, on the contrary, the opposite 
view which he holds, in his very introduction: Psy- 
chological symmetry —the whole mind, where he 
clearly endeavors, first, to secure the unfolding of the 
faculties of the child’s mind in their natural order, 
so that no one faculty is overcultivated or neglected ; 
second, to select and arrange the studies so that they 
all constantly give the child an insight intg the 
world that he lives in, and a command over its re- 
sources. Dr. Rice reproaches him with formalism. 
But Dr. Harris explicitly disregards the subjective 
basis, as being merely formal in its character, relat- 
ing only to the exercise of the so-called mental facul- 
ties, and adopts the objective and practical basis of 
selection of topics for the course of study, because it 
alone will lead to an exercise of acquired power in 
the interests of civilization. This standpoint must 
have been reached by Dr. Harris with a great self- 
abnegation, since he admits, according to his entire 
philosophical world conceptions, in higher thought, 
only the subjectivity of the mind. He, the psycholo- 
gist par excellence, grants to both the physiological 
and introspective psychology only a subordinate place 
in the settlement of questions relating to the corre- 
lation of studies, and makes them dependent on the 
demands of actual civilization ; still Mr. Rice tells us 
he is formalistic and devoted to superannuated rot. 

The whole accusation clearly rests upon an entire 
misunderstanding of the forty-four pages treating on 
educational values which are balanced and counter- 
balanced with an admirable understanding of the 
child’s mind to produce in it an equilibrium of corre- 
lated studies, perhaps perfect as to the system, if not 


*Dr. H, states exactly that it is not a failure, but defines the limits 
how far it can be safely carried, 


so as to all the details. Mr. Rice hoped “ that the 
entire report would be devoted to the consideration 
of this particular question,” ¢. e., the discussion of 
unification of studies. A man who reads the report 
only according to the titles of the various chapters 
may easily be led to the conclusion that but the two 
pages on correlation by synthesis of studies refer to 
the misunderstood and misinterpreted unification of 
studies. But to the thoughtful and intelligent reader 
it will undoubtedly appear that the whole report on 
all the studies allotted to the curriculum of the ele- 
mentary schools centres in the child, and is nothing 
but a unification of the highest order, a natural uni- 
fication concentrated in the soul and mind of the 
child, tending to make him a perfect man or woman 
in the body politic, to correlate him with his spirit- 
ual and natural environment in the world in which 
he lives. The word with him is the element to 
“make alive again the act of observation by which 
the word obtained its original meaning.” He insists 
so strongly upon reading and penmanship, because 
“it is the sole instrument by which reason can fix, 
preserve and communicate both the data of sense and 
the relations and causal processes discovered between 
them by reflection and because this alone correlates 
the whole domain of human thought,” be it the limited 
thought and horizon in the child, in the adult, or the 
world-embracing thinker. He states precisely “that 
learning to read and write are not so much ends in 
themselves as means for the acquirement of all other 
human learning.” With him “the use of the word 
indicates a higher degree of self-activity ” and the 
language “a synthesis of thing and thought, of out- 
ward sign and inward meaning.” He maintains that 
the pupil, as soon as he has acquired some facility in 
reading what is printed in the colloquial style, 
may go on to selections from standard authors; he 
insists all the time upon filling the mind of the pupil 
with works of art possessing the required organic 
unity — works of art that are adopted to lead him 
out and beyond himself as spiritual guides. He 
insists that the most practical knowledge of all isa 
knowledge of human nature, a knowledge that enables 
one to combine with his fellowmen and to share with 
them the physical and spiritual wealth of the race. 
His selection of literature would correlate the pupil 
with all human activities, fill him with beauty, ini- 
tiate him even in architecture, sculpture, and painting, 
not by a painful process, but through his physical 
sight. He protests against the overcultivation of the 
verbal memory, because it tends to arrest the growth 
of critical attention and reflection, against memory 
of accessory details at the expense of an insight into 
the organizing principle of the whole and the causal 
nexus that binds the parts. 

Where is here isolation, formalism, drudgery ? The 
fact is, Dr. Rice either did not read or did not under- 
stand the report, and sticks at those two pages on 
the correlation by synthesis of studies, which are 
self-evidently merely a refutation of a faulty corre- 
lation, and wages against them a Don Quixotic fight — 
a rather difficult process to win his spurs on Dr. 
Harris. 

A fair-minded critie must acknowledge that in all 
educational literature a truer verdict on grammar, 
which he recognizes to be only a formal discipline as 
regards the scientific, historic, or literary contents of 
language, to which it is indifferent, has never been 
given. “A training for four or five years in parsing 
and grammatical analysis practiced on literary works 
of art (Milton, Shakespeare, etc.,) is a training of the 
pupil into habits of indifference toward and neglect 
of the genius displayed in the literary work of art.” 
... The finding of the ethical and esthetical ele- 
ments in the studies, the breadth, and scope, and en- 
largement of everything that is taken up in the 
school which he recommends,—truly all this would 
make it dawn even upon a blunt critic that’this is 
correlation in the broadest sense. And so he goes 
on in a masterly analysis, filling the mind .of the 
pupil with all the important branches of learning 
which he correlates all the time even in form. Arith- 
metic he correlates with language study, and also 
“as concerns its psychological side and its objective 


practical uses in correlating man with the world of 
nature.” It furnishes the key to the outer world in 
so far as the objects of the latter are a matter of 
direct enumeration; it is the first great step in the 
conquest of nature. Arithmetic is followed as the 
second study in importance among the branches that 
correlate man to nature by geography. This is cor- 
related with the material habitat of man and its 
relations to him. The author shows it to be a col- 
lection of sciences levied upon to describe the earth, 
which is analyzed again to correlate every element 
with man—the one-quarter of the material which 
relates strictly to the geography, the half which re- 
lates to the inhabitants, their manners, customs, in- 
stitutions, industries, productions, and the remaining 
one-fourth to items drawn from the sciences of min- 
eralogy, meteorology, botany, zodlogy, and astronomy. 
It is hard to believe that correlation within one 
branch could be better and broader interlinked, and 
its connection with the child better presented, but 
still more impressive is his correlation between geog- 
raphy and history. He exhausts mutually the values 
of both, practically and psychologically, and all the 
elements of history to make them available and use- 
ful to produce good citizens of the state and of the 
world, to show the differences in spirit between repub- 
lic and monarchy and true republicanism in its high- 
est sense. 

After having reviewed the staple branches in the 
light of their educational scope and significance, 
upon which the disciplinary work of the elementary 
school is based; after having shown that the whole 
elementary course is an extension of the process of 
learning the art of reading, by mastering first the 
colloquial vocabulary, then the five incursions into 
the special vocabularies required in the other studies 
by the pupil, who is ever growing by adding to his 
own mind the minds of others; after having conducted 
all the branches in spiral course to the very mind and 
soul of the pupil, thus creating the very best and 
truest correlation in the mind itself,—he finally ends 
in his “correlation by synthesis of studies,” which 
causes all the trouble with Mr. Rice. 

It is hard to understand that the latter scholar 
should not have seen that for forty-fuur pages Mr. 
Harris does nothing but correlate studies, unifying 
them in the mind of the child as centre. Only after 
having done this fully and exhaustively, he turns to 
describe on two pages a correlation which ought not 
to be attempted, because it is impossible or artificial. 
He shows by the absurdly misinterpreted example 
of Robinson Crusoe how far it is a valuable les- 
son in correlation, but where there is a limit to it. 
It is a valuable lesson in sociology, showing the child 
the helplessness of the isolated man and the reén- 
forcement that comes to him through society—the 
importance of the division of labor —the building up 
of civilization from the very foundation, ete. But 
here the correlation ends; est modus in rebus. Just 
because he has advocated correlation in the highest 
sense, he must refute false, one-sided, artificial cor- 
relation, and the blending together of elements that 
do not belong together, that will necessarily confuse, 
mix up different branches in the mind of the pupil, 
and prevent him from concentrating his thought 
upon one thing at a time. False unification could 
but make him erratic, flighty, lead him “aus dem 
Hundertsten ins Tausendste.” Who will object to the 
statement of Dr. Harris, “that analysis and isolation 
must precede synthesis and correlation”? Plato 
depicts the soul of the child as an empty table which 
receives impressions one by one, gradually. Who 
would then be so foolish as to try to correlate things 
which do not exist yet, which must first be gradually 
composed of single elements, which must first be 
clearly conceived singly, individually, and particu- 
larly in every special province of learning? ‘To de- 
mand the opposite is to demand comparative philol- 
ogy from him who is struggling with the elements 
of his first language, comparative literature or history 
from him who knows not yet his own. If the pupil 
does not learn first one thing thoroughly, he will not 
gain from each its special contribution to the whole. 

Dr, Harris’ school programme and his schedule of 
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time shows how clearly he understands the true cor- 
relation of studies, and it is only the notoriously 
faulty correlation, the misapplied maxim of Jacotot, 
“tout est dans tout,” which he refutes. No one 
knows this better than he who went through the old, 
now fortunately superseded, philological mill, where 
the work of art, say Homer or Dante, was so fre- 
quently buried under the dust of consonant changes 
and vowel enumeration, that the unfortunate student 
never recovered to enjoy the eternal beauty of the 
work of art. Dr .Harris instances this thing in the 
elementary school, when he shows the evil practice 
of turning every recitation into a spelling lesson, 
while there is ample opportunity of noting blunders 
of that kind for the regular language lesson, instead 
of extinguishing the divine spark of enthusiam, joy, 
sublime sentiment in reading; for instance, Gray’s 
Elegy, or the Oration of Anthony, by abruptly having 
the pupil spell a word or a syllable. 

Scanty as this summary of true correlation is, it 
will appear from it, and, of course, still more from a 
careful perusal of the whole report, that Dr. Rice’s 
accusation is based upon a total misunderstanding of 
the same, or his failure to read it at all, except the 
two pages in question, or a curious frame of mind of 
a pathological nature, for no one is more blind than 
he who does not want to see. Sounding phrases, 
however, like his “entering a protest in the name of 
the child,” —as if Dr. Harris had made an assault 
“against the happiness of the pupil” (we all know 
that there are few, if any, men who have done so 
much for the honor of our schools and the happiness 
of our pupils as has Dr. Harris) —is grotesque to the 
extreme. Dr. Rice has entitled his paper “ A Rational 
Correlation of School Studies,” implying that that of 
Dr. Harris is irrational; we have not been able to 
discover one rational suggestion of unification, as he 
calls it, and we await it with good will and great 


interest. (Juod dii bene vortant ! 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON, — (V.) 


BY FRANK FOXCROFT. 
Some Things Which Visitors Should See. 
LEXINGTON AND CONCORD. 


A pleasant ride of ten miles from Boston on the 
southern division of the Boston & Maine railroad, 
brings one to the pretty town of Lexington. Its wide 
and shaded streets, its attractive residences, and the 
beautiful drives which may be enjoyed in every di- 
rection would make it a pleasant place to visit even if 
it had no historic associations. But it is the latter 
which will draw thither the steps of the pilgrim. It 
was on the village green of Lexington that the first 
body of American patriots faced an advancing British 
column, stood its fire, and gave up their lives in re- 
sisting its attack. Lexington was set off from Cam- 
bridge under the name of Cambridge Farms, in 1692, 
and was incorporated as a town in 1713. At the out- 
break of the Revolution its population numbered 
about 800, and nearly all its able-bodied males were 
enlisted in the company of minute-men which rallied 
under Captain John Parker, at the ringing of the 
alarm bell from the belfry on the Common on the 
morning of the nineteenth of April,1775. Of the 120 
men in the company, about 70 were in line when the 
British regulars, 800 strong, approached; but the 
others gave an account of themselves during the day. 
The night before, John Hancock and Samuel Adams, 
whom the British purposed to arrest, had slept in the 
house of the Rev. Jonas Clarke, standing on what is 
now known as Hancock street, about 100 rods north of 
the Common. It is the one-story gambrel-roof L of 
the present house which constitutes the original part. 
Paul Revere’s message of alarm had reached the 
slumbering patriots in the early morning, and Adams 
and Hancock had been hurried to a place of safety, 
first to Burlington and later to Billerica. The British 
approached Lexington up Main street, from the south- 
east. The Americans were drawn up on the Common 
at the point where a boulder now stands. Captain 
Parker had addressed to them the words which are 


inscribed on the boulder: “Stand your ground; don’t 
fire unless fired upon; butif they want to have a war, 
let it begin here.” Undisciplined as they were, they 
heeded the injunction; they did not flinch when called 
upon by Major Pitcairn to surrender, nor when fired 
upon by his command ; and in the fighting which took 
place then and later in the day ten of the little com- 
pany were killed and nine wounded. One of the first 
to fall at the British fire was John Harrington, who 
lived in the house now standing on Elm avenue, front- 
ing the Common, with a giant elm before it. He was 
mortally wounded, but dragged himself to his door and 
died there at the feet of his wife. On Bedford street, 
opposite the Common, is the Merriam house, known 
then as the Buckman tavern, which was the rallying 
point of the patriots on the morning of the battle and 
the night before. There are bullet holes in it which 
were made on that fateful morning. 

After dispersing the patriots, the British went on 
to Concord, by Monument street, the Lincoln road, 
and the old way over Concord hill west of the village. 
Their retreat, after the fight at Concord, was over the 
same route, and they were attacked by the patriots at 
every convenient point. They made their first stand 
on the hili one anda half miles west of the Common, 
where the old and new Concord roads join, at a point 
now marked by a granite slab. Then they rallied on 
Fiske hill, nearer the village, but were dislodged by 
the hot fire which the farmers poured in upon them 
from behind a breastwork of fence-rails. From that 
point their retreat was a rout until, about half a mile 
south of the Common, they met Perecy’s reénforce- 
ments, which had been sent out from Boston to their 
relief. This was at the Munroe tavern, which is still 
standing, though the British fired it when they left, 
after killing the bartender who had waited on them, 
and after two hours spent in pillage, house burning, 
and cattle killing. Tablets at various points along the 
road through Lexington, Arlington, and Cambridge 
mark the spots where the enraged yeomanry rallied 
from all the neighboring towns to harass their retreat. 

On the west side of the Common stands the monu- 
ment which the State erected in 1799, bearing the 
names of those who fell in the battle, and a stone 
vault in the rear contains their remains. On Belfry 
hill, reached by way of Clarke and Forest streets, is 
the old belfry which, standing then on the Common, 
held the bell which rang out the alarm. The old 
burying ground is reached by a lane, near the Unita- 
rian church, which faces the Common at the junction 
of Elm avenue with Monument street. It has some 
curious stones and inscriptions. In the fine building 
devoted to the uses of the town hall, memorial hall, 
and the Cary library will be found statues of John 
Hancock and Samuel Adams, and of typical patriot 
soldiers of 1775 and 1861. 

Concord, which shares with Lexington the glory of 
that nineteenth of April, and which has many other 


interesting associations, may be reached by train from 


Boston either by the Boston & Maine or the Fitch- 
burg railroad. The battle ground is on Monument 
street about half a mile from the centre of the town. 
The old North bridge, where the Concord farmers at- 
tacked the British troops, has been reconstructed at 
its old site, in a close likeness to the bridge as it was 
at the time. A granite monument marks the position 
held by the British, and on the other side, French’s 
fine figure of the Minute-man stands where the Amer- 
ican line stood when Major Buttrick gave the order to 
fire. The patriots at Concord, as at Lexington, were 
careful not to fire the first shot, and they were more 
cautious in their movements than they would have 
been had they received earlier tidings of what had hap- 
pened at Lexington. They fell back from one point 
to another, while detachments of British troops were 
engaged in collecting for destruction such supplies as 
they were able to discover in their skilfully concealed 
hiding places ; and it was only whenascending smoke 
from the centre of the village gave them reason to 
fear that the British would burn their homes, that, re- 
enforced by minutemen from Acton and Reading and 
other towns, they marched to attack the British at the 
North bridge, and after a brief but sharp engagement 
drove them from it and started them upon their re- 


treat. There are several houses still standing which 
are much as they were on that memorable morning. 
Most interesting of them is the Wright tavern, on the 
square, which is scarcely changed since the day when 
Major Pitcairn refreshed himself there with brandy 
for the bloody day’s work, with a boast as to what he 
would do with the rebels before night, which he had 
occasion to revise later in the day. On the other side 
of the square, at the beginningof Monument street, is 
arow of buildings which the patriots used as store- 
houses. Near the South bridge is the house which 
was the home of Captain Hosmer, who served as adju- 
tant in the battle ; the house was searched for supplies 
which had been hidden there, but the adroit and cour- 
ageous Mrs. Hosmer battled the searchers. 
(To be continued. } 


MYTHOLOGY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY MARIAN V. DORSEY, MARYLAND. 


While the deeision in favor of thoroughness in 
mathematics and grammar is always on the side of the 
public schools, there is a marked deficiency in the 
edueation of the average high school girl, a lack of a 


certain sort of information, which puts her at a signal 
disadvantage with her private school sister when the 
two are taken to the great museum of fine arts, at home 
or abroad; and while it is to the credit of the publie 
school that it seeks by its thoroughness to fit the aver- 
age girl for the arena of life, rather than for the 
drawing room, it is time to abandon the obsolete notion 
that utility and grace are incompatible ideas. 

It was a vast time ago that David coupled those 
terms, in saying, “Strength and beauty are in his 
courts,” and, though mythology teaches about other 
gods than the Jehovah of the Psalmist, the beauty of 
the Greek conceptions may serve, aside from their 
poetic suggestiveness, to show the unfailing strength 
of that unknown God to whom the Athenians, in 
Paul’s time, had raised their latest shrine. 

If, however, it is claimed that itis not the province 
of the teacher to direct the immature mind of the 
child to these contrasts between the gods of the pagan 
world and the Elohim of the Israelites, it is surely a 
part of the educational scheme, pure and simple, to 
impart a knowledge of the primitive beliefs of nations 
whose art remains embody those conceptions almost 
to the exclusion of other ideals. 

In not having been taught elementary mythology in 
the grammar schools, supplemented with readings in 
classic history in the high schools, the great mass of 
young women “finish their education,” or graduate, 
without knowing who paid homage to Isis and Osiris, 
or whether Minerva was Greek, or Pallas a Roman 
deity. Ten chances to one that she cannot tell you, 
off hand, how the very days of the week got their 
names. “Thor? Freida’? Jupiter? Saturn? Indeed /” 

He whom the Scandanavian invoked on his wild 
Norse coasts and he to whom libations were poured by 
the sun-loving men of the southern shores are without 
distinction or difference, save that both are meaning- 
less in poetry, romance, art, music. 

If this deficiency was only in the abstract, and 
represented an unfilled brain cell, upon which no de- 
mands would ever be made in her every-day life, the 
failure to supply the useless would be a virtue, rather 
than a fault, of the system; but when we remember 
that it is the publie school girl, the eager, wide awake 
daughters of that inquiring class of the commumity 
for whom art galleries are endowed and thrown open, 
that we see hopelessly stranded among the canvases, 
statues, and sculptured gems, we must agree that her 
inward protest against her own inability to appreciate 
them is a conclusive proof that she could have spared 
something less from her curriculum than the key to 
the locked treasures of thought which mock her on 
every side. 

In the city of Baltimore, known for the excellence 
of its public school system, there is the finest private 
collection of paintings in this country, owned by Mr, 
William 'T. Walters, and thrown open by him three 
months inthe year. There is the Peabody Institute, 
containing the MeCoy bequest of splendid paintings 
and marbles, but when the grammar school scholar or 
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the high school graduate goe$ to either temple of the 
muses to enjoy or study the work of modern artists, 
what impressions does she glean from Tadema’s 
“Xanthe and Phaon,” Glerye’s Daphnis and Chloe, 
Valentine’s matchless Psyche, with its butterfly on 
the uplifted finger? 

Alas, it is but a Tantalus feast of beauty, and with- 
out the knowledge to interpret the pose or situation, 
she is no better off, in spite of her beribboned sheep- 
skin, than her most rustic cousin from Wayback. 

It is palpably unfair to the girl of average advant- 
ages, the high school graduate, to urge that she must 
f rego all knowledge of the Iliad and Odyssey, must 
forego enjoying the talent of Keats,Shelley, Swinburne, 
William Morris, and Edmund Gosse, because, forsooth, 
she has not hada collegiate education. Why not drop 
out one of her abstruse studies and substitute a bit of 
faney, or add to her present curriculum these grown- 
up fairy tales, which would not only give a very neces- 
sary finish to her mental equipment, but seem to both 
pupil and teacher like dew-filled blossoms along the 
hard highway of learning ? 

When this dear average girl goes into the country 
for her vacation, or post graduate outing, she is still 
a loser from her ignorance of mythology. Not that 
she is dull to nature’s charms, nor slow to appreciate 
them, but we all know how much more interesting, at 
her impressionable age, everything becomes that has 
“a history,” —from a hero to a flower; and though 
she may pluck and admire the dainty narcissus, — 
identical with the English primrose,— and may delight 
to wake the echo across the lake, she misses the soul 
in these if she does not know the story of poor Echo, 
and of the vainglorious Nare‘ssus. The primrose is to 
her, as to Wordsworth’s Peter Bell, a yellow primrose, 
and nothing, absolutely nothing, more, and the echo 
only a verification of a statement in her natural history. 

I do not, however, base my plea for mythology in the 
public schools upon sentiment, but upon the right of 
every fairly well educated girl to know “ which from 
which ” when she finds herself in the studio, in the 
museum of archeological treasures, and in the gal- 
leries of sculpture, for surely these are becoming more 
and more an integral part of our development as a 


nation. 


INDIVIDUALIZING, GROUPING, AND 
MASSING. 


BY MRS. ADELIA R. HORNBROOK,. 


The essence of individualism, so called, is a devo- 
tion to the interests of the individual pupil. Those 
interests are best conserved in some cases by indi- 
vidual work; in others by group teaching and _ recita- 
tions, and in some other cases by mass instruction 
and the conference of large numbers of workers. No 
thoughtful educator disputes this fact, and it is 
asserted, or implied, in the writings of Dr. Harris, 
President Eliot, Dr. White, Colonel Parker, and 
other prominent educators of the present time. 

Those who have tried to teach mathematies to a 
large class, carried on together for a year with a pro- 
seribed amount of gradework, know that in most 
eases only a few gain an abiding knowledge of the 
subject. Methods which allow individual teaching, 
individual testing of the understanding, and indi- 
vidual advancement are absolutely necessary in the 
successful teaching of mathematics, on account of the 
nature of the subject. But in history, geography, 
and spelling, in all the information studies, so called, 
besides the great economy of time and effort secured 
by massing pupils, there are other important benefits. 
It is a great stimulus to the mind to become one of a 
large number to receive the same impressions. The 
enthusiasm generated by numbers is a very valuable 
agent in instruction, and one that is much neglected 
in ordinary schools. 

The grouping or individualizing in those studies in 
which the expression of each individual is required 
should be offset by the massing in those cases in 
which children are to receive impressions passively, 


and thus the time and opportunity for both kinds of 


work are secured. Those who have not thought 


closely upon these two modes of psychological action 


have missed seeing some of the possibilities of our 
schools. 

Individualizing, grouping, and massing are all es- 
sential elements of true individualism in school work. 
These preclude rigid classifications, and require flexi- 
ble arrangements and a constant outlook for the 
welfare of individuals. Superintendent Search, in 
experimenting upon this, lays great stress upon 
individualizing. 

It is to be regretted that the judgment at Cleveland 
upon his work was so prompt. Mr. Search is, doubt- 
less, convinced now that it is much easier to organize 
a system of schools which is highly advantageous to 
pupils than to explain that system to others without 
the opportunity of ocular demonstration. 

A system of teaching is not like a patent mouse- 
trap, the construction of which is easily explained in 
terms which have a definite and obvious meaning. It 
hardly seems fair to condemn the practical applica- 
tion of an important principle, simply because its 
exponent fails to make a satisfactory verbal defence 
of it before a critical audience. 

Although the opposition to Mr. Search will probably 
not cause him to check his efforts, and will be useful 
in leading him to survey his ground more closely, it 
may tend to repress effort towards individuality and 
‘ause many busy teachers to conclude that the ordi- 
nary system of rigid grading is good enough. Psy- 
chologists, many practical teachers, and even a 
tolerably patient public, are agreed that greater con- 
sideration of individual needs in our school systems is 
to be desired. It is obvious that those who try to 
secure this and fail are nearer success than those who 
do not try at all, and that they deserve credit for 
choosing to make the attempt instead of taking the 
simpler and safer plan-of aequiescing in whatever 
arrangements they find, even when these arrange- 
ments are condemned by the canons of pedagogy. 

In view of these facts, let us all use the “greatest 
invention of the nineteenth century,— the suspended 
judgment,”’-— until the workers towards individualism, 
of whom there are many, have time to develop their 
plans. If no advance is possible on that line, we are 
reading much psychology for nothing, and we may as 
well disband our child-study associations and our 
Herbart clubs before the discrepancy between our 
theory and our practice becomes too painful. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF LONDON.—( 11.) 


BY WILL S. MONROE, 


The manual training work, as I saw it at the fine 
exhibit at the Hugh Myddelton school in July, and in 
actual operation in many of the board schools, sur- 
passes most of the similar work exhibited at Chicago 
last year. No effort is made to provide every school- 
house with a workshop; but at certain centres in the 
city there are rooms furnished with carpenter’s 
benches and fitted with vices and other necessary at- 
tachments. The boys from neighboring schools — 
usually within the radius of one mile — go in divisions 
of twenty, one-half day each week, to these manual 
training centres for this special training. This plan 
works well, and one workshop suffices for two hun- 
dred boys. The work is mostly in wood, although 
work iniron is receiving some attention, and drawing 
is always taught in connection with the manual train- 
ing exercises. The working drawings are made to 
scales, and the bench work is all done to exact meas- 
urements. Preceding, and in connection with these 
exercises, are object lessons on the woods commonly 
used, — their structure, conditions of growth, season- 
ing, geographical distribution,— the nails, screws, and 
tools. These are really good science lessons. The 
practical work, besides the drawings, includes measur- 
ing and lining, sawing, planing, boring, nailing, serew- 
ing, hand and mortise-chiselling, and tool sharpening. 
Of the manual training provided for the girls, I will 
speak in a subsequent article ; but it should be noted, 
in passing, that all this work is aecorded the hearty 
approval of the city guilds and trades unions, from 
whom, in fact, the school board have received not a 
little;pecuniary aid to carry it on, 


But the subject in London educational circles that 
transcends all others just now is not inadequate 
schoo] buildings, large classes, physical exercises, or 
manual training, but whether or not the teachers in 
their religious instruction “shall impress upon the 
minds of the children the relation in which they stand 
to God the Father as their Creator, to God the Son as 
their Redeemer, and to God the Holy Ghost as their 
Sanctifier.” When the board schools came into exist- 
ence twenty-four years ago, provision was made in 
the conscience clause for the religious exercises to be 
given at the begining or end of the session, so that 
children of opposing creeds might be withdrawn with- 
out interfering with the secular instruction. During 
all these years the teachers have been the instructors 
of religious subjects. But the present school board, 
suspecting that there was relaxation in religious in- 
struction, at least as regards the creeds of the ortho- 
dox church, resolved that they could “ not approve of 
any teaching which denied either the divine or the 
human nature of the Lord Jesus Christ, or which left 
on the minds of the children any other impression 
than that they are bound to trust and serve him as 
theirGod and Lord.” The teachers in a body, the pub- 
lic press, tax-payers in large numbers, and most of the 
non-conformists — Presbyterians, Methodists, Congre- 
gationalists, and Unitarians — are protesting strongly 
against the measure. Three thousand one hundred 
and fifty (3,150) of the teachers have asked the board 
to release them from giving religious instruction. 

Religious differences and sectarian jealousies are 
responsible for most of the defects in popular educa- 
tion in England. Can it be possible that they will 
again sacrifice national education because of the im- 
plied neglect of a few teachers to impart sectarian 
instruction ? True, this contest is limited to London ; 
but as it is decided here, so will it eventually be 
throughout the kingdom. It is now before the peo- 
ple, and the November election will determine whether 
or not the present board is to be sustained in its atti- 
tude. Meanwhile the result is awaited with much 
interest. 


AN ENGLISH SCHOOL — 1628. 


[These Rules and Ordinances, drawn up by the corporation 
of Coventry, England, in 1628, reveal the workings of the 
schools from which came the founders of the American 
colonies. } 

1. This Schoole is a Free Grammar Schoole, for 
the teaching of Grammar and Musick unto the chil- 
dren of the Free inhabitants within this Citie and the 
inner liberties thereof, and to none other, whose chil- 
dren after their admission, shall be taught gratis. 
All other Fforyners coming thither to be taught, 
shall compound with the Maister and the Usher for 
theire teaching. 

2. Whosoever cometh thither to be taught, either 
th’ one or th’ other, shall paie for his admission 12d. 
whereof two parts to the Head Maister and the third 
part shall be to the Usher. 

3. From the Feast of All Saints (November 1) 
untill Easter, the Children shall repaire to Schoole 
before Seaven of the clock in the Morning, and from 
thenceforth untill All Saints againe, soone after Six 
in the Morning; there to remain to be taught till 
Eleven of the clock in the Forenoone. After dynner 
they are to returne by One of the clock, and there 
remaine for to be taught till Five of the clock at night. 

4. In case anie Scholler admitted be absent a 
moneth togeather (unless it be upon just cause, to be 
allowed by Mr. Maiorand the Aldermen of this Cittie) 
shall paie 12d. more for his admittance againe, before 
he shall be there taught. 

5. Foras much as it is a usual course in all suche 
Schools, to have breaking up from Schoole againste 
Christmasse, Shrof tide, Easter, and Whit- 
sontide, It is Ordered, That they shall be at libertie 
from Schoole, to break up the Wensday before Christ- 
mas day, and to returne againe to Schoole the Munday 
after Twelfth Day,—at Shrof tide only two days, 
viz., Shrove Munday and Shrove Tuesday,— at Easter 
to break up the Wensday before Easter Day, to re- 
turne to Schoole on the Munday before Low Sunday, 
—and at Whitsontide, likewise they are to breake up 
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the Wensday before Whitsunday, and to returne 
againe on the Munday next after Trinity Sunday. 

6. The Maister shall not easily graunt them leave 
to play, unlesse it be upon the Thursday or Saturday, 
and then only in the afternoone, and not otherwise, 
except it be upon the request of some worshipful 
person or grave Learned man. 

7. The Schollars of this Schoole are not at theire 
pleasures to have libertie te go into the Library. 

8. It is ordered, that the Head Schoole Maister and 
the Usher, shall enter into covenants unto the Cor- 
poration of this Citie, for making goode the Books 
remayning in the Library specified in a Catalogue to 
them delivered, and for making a true and just ac- 
compt thereof at all times upon demand. 

9. None to be taken out of the Usher’s Schoole into 
the High Schoole, before he be sufficiently enabled 
thereunto. 

10. It is ordered, that there shall be Prayer daily 
used in this Schoole, both at Morning and Evening, 
by Maister or Usher being there present. 

11. The Head Maister or Usher, shall not set their 
Houses over to any person to dwell in, but shall in- 
habite therein themselves, unless it be with the 
license of Mr. Maior and his Bretheren. 

[These houses had been bequeathed to the school, for the 
use of the master and usher. | 


12. It is also ordered, that the Singing Schoole 
shall be taught in the place for that purpose ap- 
pointed, on Thursdaies and Saturdaies, and halfe 
Holy days in the Afternoone from One of the clock 
till Three. Kfreemens sonnes are to be taught gratis, 
only the Singing man to have to himself 12d. for the 
Admission money into his Schoole as hath been 
usuall, who shall at fit tymes make tryalls amongst 
the Schollers which of them have tuneable voices and 
musicall inclinations. 

13. It -is further ordered, that from henceforth 
there shall not be any other or more Potations in any 
one yeare for the saide Schollers than one yearely, 
and that in the tyme of Lent, which is according to 
the ancient order there, And, that neither the Head 
Schoolmaister, or the Usher, or either of them, shall 
cause any Scholler there to bring or pay above 
in any one yeare for Fier, and that no Fewell shall be 
burned in that Schoole, save only charcole. 

14. It is also ordered, that there shall not be at 
any time hereafter any other thing exacted or required 
of any of the free Schollers there, either for Candles, 
Drinckings, Gratuities, or otherwise, than are in 
theise orders expressly mentioned. Saving that the 
Schollers are to pay Quartridge to the Sweeper of 
that Schoole for ringing of the Bell, for making of 
Fiers there, and for roddes, as hath been accustomed. 

15. That there be dictionaries chained in the 
Schoole, for the generall use of the Schollers there, 
and shall be kept safely by the Head Schoole Maister, 
and Usher. 

16. The Head Schoole Maister, and the Usher shall 
record the names of theire Schollers (from time to 
time) admitted, and the time of their admission into 
either Schoole, with the forme into which they are 
placed (being after such time as they have had due 
triall of them, and known what place they are fit for) 
whereby it maie appeare how long any Scholler is 
there, and whether there be proficiency according to 
the time of their continuance, which at the Maiors 
Visitacion yearely may be tried. 

17. The best Scholler in the highest Forme in the 
Lowe Schoole shall be taken up into the higher 
Schoole, leaving the worser or weaker behinde, as is 
and hath been the custom in all Schooles in their 
removing of Formes; the said removall to be from 
time to time by the allowance of Mr. Maior and his 
sretheren, with such Learned men as shall accompany 
them at the Visitacion of the Schoole, or otherwise. 

18. The Head Schoole Maister and Usher shall 
teache and instruct all the Schollers impartially (yet 
preferring the Sons of Citizens) in the best method 
they can devise with good diligence, making choice of 
the most approved Authors for necessarie Literature 
and good manners, as also in the grounds of Re- 
ligion, and specially in the catechising of them, and 
chusing such Catechisms as shall be fitte, 


19. Also the Head Schoole Maister, and Usher, shall 
appoint Monitors from time to time, which shall take 
notice of the conduct and behaviour of the Schollers, 
as well in the Schoole, in the absense of the Head 
Schoole Maister, and Usher, or either of them, as also 
in the Streets and such like places, but especially in 
the Churches, that the licenciousness of youth may 
be restrayned, and greater faults punished. 

20. The Head Schoole Maister, and Usher, shall 
use fit correction, not beating with the hand or fist 
about the head, or pulling children by the haire, 
eares, or such like, but with the rod only. 

21. Neither the Head Schoole Maister, or Usher, 
shall be absent from the Schoole above the space of 
two whole dayes togeather, unlesse it be with the 
allowance of Mr. Maior and his bretheren. 

22. Lastly, if there happen any commoditie, proffit, 
advantage, or preferment to the Schollers of the said 
Schoole, Freemens Sonnes there shall be from time 
to time first pleasured and preferred if they be 
capable of such preferment, in the discretion or judg- 
ment of Mr. Maior and his brethren. 

{The original of these Rules and Regulations, which are 
printed in Poole’s “ History of Coventry,” is preserved in the 
treasury of the corporation of Coventry. ] 


AN ARMENIAN’S MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S 
DREAM. 


Editor of the Journal of Education :— 

[| Do you ever print any such thing as the enclosed as samples 
of what foreigners can do? The writer is a young Arme- 
nian, about twenty-one, who has been in this country less than 
avear! He could read English before coming, somewhat. but 
he has worked atit like a dogsince coming. Heis at my home an 
hour or so once a week. I gave him this play of Shakespeare’s 
to read and write his comments on. How many boys of twenty- 
one, born and brought up to speak English,would have got at the 
heart of the matter as well as this foreigner, who has picked up 
his training at the night school, while earning his living by day, 
working with his hands for five dollars a week. If you can 
print it, I wish you would, for two reasons: to show what deter- 
mination can do, and to show to the world that this is the kind 
of boy that the Turkish government is butchering without 
mercy, and imprisoning if they try to escape!—Isanen C. 
Barrows. ] 

It would not be possible to find a better title for the play in 
which imagination has the greatest part. Instead of Shakes- 
peare’s human characters, whom we could study in detail, we 
find here visionary beings like those seen in dreams. Besides 
those, we have a crowd of fairies interfering with the love 
affairs of his imaginary heroes. But these two kinds of beings 
are so woven together that they seem to be supplementary to 
each other. One cannot be without the other. However, it is 
difficult to understand the whole play without paying due atten- 
tion to the title, which can explain most of the supposed want 
of irregularity. 

The reader must not expect to find actual incidents of every- 
day life. He must imagine one of the charming nights of July, 
with its starry heavens, or with a full moon to silver the white 
clouds above, and verdant meadows and hills below. It is the 
time for dreaming. The mild weather, the aromatic perfume 
of flowers, the deep silence, bring endless trains of dreams to the 
sleeper’s head. The doors of a new world are laid open before 
him, he enters into the crowds of gay spirits, some of whom 
seem familiar to him, he talks to them, and slowly his man- 
ner of thinking and reasoning are changed. The deeper he goes 
into that world, the looser become the ties which bound him to 
the real world. At last he loses the thread of reasoning and is 
guided by the flights of associations, which lead him at last to 
a labyrinth full of merry little inhabitants. He has been so 
used to strange things during his journey that all seem natural 
to him. They converse, reason, and judge like him. Those 
small beings, who can live in the cups of flowers, may even be 
wise enough to cure diseases of defective thinking and feeling 
by their curious medicines. 

Now suppose the dreamer is a great poet and he has the won- 
derful power to make those beings speak loud enough to make 
others hear them. Then we can easily understand why he has 
perfect liberty to fill the surroundings of classical Athens with 
his Anglo-Saxon fairies. But although unjust, they speak so 
gracefully, they behave with such dignity and ease of manner, 
that nobody can find the slightest objection to this English 
occupation of Greece. 

The poet’s genius has given a new life to popular supersti- 
tions. As Homer is said to have done for the Greek deities, so 
he has deprived them of their local aspects, but to make up for 
it, he has endowed them with such charms of intelligence, of 
emotions, that they seem to be a part of the public artistic 
property of mankind. Besides, fairy stories are similar in dif- 
ferent nations. They are easily understood everywhere. That 
is why the ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream” looks so like the 
‘Arabian Nights.” 
of popular beliefs, as in the kaleidoscope the use of crude mate- 


In both the poet’s inventive power makes use 


rials gives a wonderful variety of beauty. 
Some critics think that Shakespeare must have written this 
play before he had attained the riper age to which his more seri- 


ous works belong. But the beauties of ““A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” are too apparent to need such an apology. Besides 
that, it is certain that he had studied carefully the fairy lore of 
his country, as his vast knowledge of it is shown in his other 
works. However, it is plain that this play has the happiest 
thoughts and imaginations of the poet, a gay and buoyant spirit 
betrays itself everywhere. He had chosen all the lovely quali- 
ties of those charming fairies. He has deprived them of their 
ghost-like characters, which part he may have reserved for a 
midwinter dream to be written in an older age. 

His chief characters are two pairs of lovers, a duke of Athens, 
a father to the Athenian beauty, and some other queer fellows, 
who serve for the delight of all under the control of the master 
of the revels of the duke. But as the greater part of the play 
is enacted in the woods, far from the busy life of the city, the 
poet is excused for not having used more Greek persons and 
manners. Perhaps it was the classical mania, so general even 
in our times, when the literature of the new nations is too rich 
to leave any need for the classics, that made him transfer his 
sentiments to the land of Sophocles. It was the same mania 
that made him people the olive forest of Greece with northern 
fairies. We can change the names of the places in the play 
and put English ones instead without the least inconvenience. 
This does not mean that the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream” is 
without merits, or it is Shakespeare's name that makes it famous. 
It has individual characteristics among the works of the poet. 
Ife was a father of a vast number of sons and daughters, each 
of whom had peculiarities of mental and physical constitution, 
but all of them share the same paternal care: he lavishes his 
caresses on every one of them. This is one of the poet’s little 
daughters, full of childish plays and sports. Withall her tricks, 
she is a charming, gay spirit, like one of the fairies in the play. 
She is not void of peculiar beauties, that is why she is quoted 
so often. One can easily find many lines which can compete in 
elegance, beauty, and power with any section of his other 
works. 


‘* The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact ; 
One sees more devils than past hell can hold, 
That is, the madman; the lover, all as frantic, 
Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt: 
The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven; 
And as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to shapes and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.” 


SOLUTIONS. 


67. The difference between half the square of twice ¢ 
number and twice the square of half the number is 6. What is 
the number? Urania D. Matz, New Windsor, Md. 

Let x = the number. 
Then, from the conditions, 


= 6. 
Whence, z= -. 2. 
Hf. L. Burprenx, Scranton, Pa. 
Solved also by B. M. Dresden, West Bend, Wis., and H. W. 
Durboran, Tacoma, Wash. 


Lay down the given base, A B. With A as a centre, and radius 
equal to the given difference between sides, describe a circle. 
At B make the angle, A BF, equal to half the given difference 


between base angles. Let B #Leut the circle at K. Join AW 
and produce to meet the perpendicular from the middle point of 
KBat Cc. JoinC B. Then A B Cis the required triangle. 


The point @ being in the perpendicular from the middle point 
of KB, CB=C K: and AC—CB=AK =the given dif- 
ference between the two sides, 

Angle B= KAB+t+ ABA. 
Hence, B+ WBA=NABA2KLA, 
or, CBK+ KBA= KAB+2 BA, 
AR BA: 
CBA—KAB 


= KBA, 


which, by construction, is equal to half the difference between 
the base angles. E. 
L. M. Srevens, Sting Sting, N. Y¥. 
Solved also by C. W. Macomber, Denmark, Ja. 


ADDITIONAL PROBLEMS. 

72. A-stick of timber 30 fect long. of uniform size through- 
out, is to be lifted by three men, one at one end, and the other 
two near the other erid with handspike. Tlow far from the end 
must the two men be placed that each of the three men may 
lift an equal portion of the stick ? Q. D., New Albany, Ind, 
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Goop teachers, from the modern standpoint, are in 
demand as never before. 

Aw extended report of the meeting of the American 
Institute of Instruction will appear in next week’s 
JOURNAL. 
and 
any 


Iv is estimated that teachers are traveling 
attending summer schools twice as much as in 
vac ition of the past. 


TeacueErs’ salaries are being raised once more, 
which means not only better times, but higher appre- 
ciation of good teaching. 

THere are 6,524,702 illiterates in the 
States, of whom 4,100,111 are in the South. 
that section is fast reducing this number. 


United 
But 


SCHOOL SEATS. 

The new school seat has won its way to the front, 
despite much prejudice. We speak of no special 
seat or desk, of no patent or device, but merely of the 
general fact that the schoolrooms of the future must 
be provided with some kind of hygienie seats and 
desks, and the larger and more enterprising school 
furniture companies are sure to encourage genius in 
the development of some perfect plan for adjusting 
the seat, the back, the foot rest, and the top of the 
desk. 
In height, the seat must suit the child, the back also 
must be suitable, the foot rest should be adaptabie, 
and the bringing of the top of the desk to the body is 


These are the elements that must be considered. 


no less important. 


~The Jou rnat’ does not think that the standard 


desks have done serious harm. It thinks that the 
child has such flexibility, that he has moved about in 
his stationary seat with sufficient frequency and alac- 
rity to prevent any serious physical demoralization. 
The Journat is not frantic over the evils of the sta- 
tionary seat, but it thinks, in these enlightened times, 
there is something better possible, and that the 
sooner all manufacturers appreciate this, the better 
for all concerned. 


NOTES ON CHILD STUDY. 

What the first twelve months are to child life, the 
first twelve years are to the life of man. In the 
former he is unfolding consciousness of what he is, in 
the latter, of what the world is. In the first twelve 
months he learns how to handle himself in a crude 
way, in the first twelve years he learns how to handle 
the world in a crude way, and himself more skill- 
fully. 


In the firsttwelve years the child has no time, 
taste, or talent for mature or continued thinking. 
You can no more settle the child’s mental life in 
those years than you can determine the character of 
his grammar before he is twelve months old. You 
can dwarf, but you cannot mature intellectual power. 
Any attempt to ripen such power out of season pro- 
duces unsound mental fruit. 


You can pinch a child’s feet so that they will never 
be of normal size, or you can give them freedom to be 
as large as they will, so you can shut a child in 
from the world so that he will know little and be very 
intense in that little knowledge, or you can give him 
great freedom in acquiring a wide range of informa- 
tion, but you cannot, to any great extent, determine 
his methods or habits of thought, any more thau you 
determine what shall be the first ten words he will 
understand or utter. 


The little child will say something that the parents 
will interpret to mean milk, water, ete., but no parent 
can make him say water or milk when he first calls 
for those things. “ Da-da” means milk to him, and 
that is all he cares for it when he is a little fellow, 
but he will of himself change it to mi/k before he 
goes to school, and you could through great severity 
only make him cling to da-da when he had reached 
language maturity. In much the same way his think- 
ing is of the da-da order before he is ten, but he trans- 
fers it to the “milk” variety when he matures at 
twelve. Give him material upon which to think, but 
do not demand specified methods any more than you 
would withhold milk until he ceased saying da-da. 


‘The first four or five years are the physical years of 
the child’s life. Within that time physical deformi- 
ties may be largely rectified, weak points strength- 
ened, and imperfections beautified, but after that it is 
practically impossible to modify the physical being 
for the better in these regards. At least the physical 
being may be improved with a hundreth part of the 
effort under five that it can be after ten years of 
age. 

From four to seven or eight years are the social 
years. In that period the child may be socially im- 
proved, as he can be physically before that time. The 
term “social” is here used in a wide sense. It re- 
fers, primarily, to one’s relations with others, and 


’ these are influenced by one’s disposition, temper, self- 


ishness, generosity, forbearance, truthfulness, cheer- 
fulness, and kindred characteristics. These are also 
influenced by the courtesies and etiquette of life, and 
all these, from the disposition to the etiquette of life, 
are largely determined before a child is eight or nine, 
and very little before he is four or five. This fact 
suggests the leading claim of the kindergarten, which 
is for the cultivation of those graces which enable 
the child to play and live with his mates as an agree- 
able, helpful little gentleman. 


Under seven or eight very little can be done for 
the child scholastically. About all that is accom- 
plished to advantage is in the matter of fashion and 


etiquette in speech, and in knowing nature. Those 


are the years to secure correct pronunciation an 
enunciation, the proper use of the fashions of gram- 
mar, as in saying, “It is 7”; “It is for me,” ete. 


LATIN AND ALGEBRA IN THE GRAMMAl}: 
SCHOOLS. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


{The following article was prepared for the Boston Trai- 
script at the request of its editor, and appeared in that publi- 
cation. It is reprinted as the best expression Mr. Winship has 
to give of his view of the current discussion. | 

There is a lack of satisfaction with the grammar 
school course, though there is no open revolt. There 
are those who assert that a change of methods is all 
that is needed. Some aftirm that relief can only 
come through “enriching” the programme. This 
may be done through more of physics, science, and 
nature; more of English language and literature ; tle 
introduction of algebra and geometry, French, Ger- 
man and Latin. ' 

The lack of satisfaction did not originate with 
elementary school teachers, with parents, or with: 
educational philosophers or scientists. It originated 
with President Eliot of Harvard when, about four 
years ago, with literary skill and strategie genius, lie 
made the grammar school carry the opprobrious char- 
acterization of marking time, dawdling, and stuntiny 
the mind, while he glorified his own attitude by sty|- 
ing it an effort to enrich the course of study. To the 
contrast that his characterization suggested is largely 
due the attention that has been attracted to this 
movement. He did not speak as a teacher of elemen- 
tary schools, nor from close acquaintance with their 
work, as a parent, as a philosopher, or as a scientist ; 
but as a college president. It is significant that 
there has been no evidence offered in proof of his 
brilliant indictment. It is equally significant that 
there has been no call for a bill of particulars. To 
all intents and purposes the friends of the grammar 
school have entered nolo contendere. As the matter 
stands, the “lack of satisfaction” must be accepted 
as incidentally confessed rather than proven. 

I pass without comment at this time the plea for a 
radical change of method, for the larger introduction 
of science and native study, of English language and 
literature, and come directly to the enrichment pro- 
posed by President Eliot. By general consent geome- 
try has eliminated itself from the discussion, because 
so much of it has crept in through form study and 
mensuration. The modern languages are dropped 
from the discussion, because German in Western 
cities has been such an indifferent success that no 
one has chosen to call it up on that side, and thie 
rumored failure has been so indefinite that no one has 
cared to appeal thereto. 

The army under the banner of “enriching the 
course” takes as its battle line the heroic statement 
that algebra and Latin should be taught in the upper 
grammar grades. The friends of the elementary 
school have no battle line. They are merely skir- 
mishing, trusting to the stray communications in the 
daily press of men of other days who have strong 
convictions, who, with vigorous English, are creating 
popular prejudices in antagonism to Latin, algebra, 
and other “fads” and “new fangled notions” that 
threaten to supplant the common branches that were 
good enough for the fathers. 

It would bea misfortune to have such an innovation 
succeed merely because of the happy phrasing of 
President Eliot; but it would be a greater misfortune 
to have Latin and algebra ruled out by an under-cove! 
campaign supported by appeals to popular prejudices. 

What we want to know is whether Latin and 
algebra would enrich the grammar school course. 
This is what the unprejudiced people wish to know, 
and they will not accept new opinions, but will 
demand scientific inquiry and philosophical judgment. 

The educational work is done in the universities, 
secondary schools, and elementary schools. These 
will be more and more distinct as our ideas clarify 
themselves. The university alone can produce 
specialists in scholarship and experts in professional 
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life. The secondary schools —which include some 
colleges — give the classical flavor and appreciation 
of culture and scholarly aspiration to the people. 
The secondary school is to be no longer a preparatory 
school. Quite too long has it been prostituted by the 
universities to pure scholastic drudgery. This will 
soon cease. The day of its emancipation is at hand. 
It is to be primarily as much of a fitting school for 
life as the university. 

The elementary school is also as definitely a prepa- 
ration for life as either the secondary school or the 
university, but from a different standpoint. The 
beauty of the American school is that here there is 
no discrimination between rich and poor, native and 
foreign born, so far as they go in their school course. 
The elementary school, which is focussed especially 
for the great majority of children who will never go 
any farther, is the best possible preparation for the 
secondary school, and there is no better training pos- 
sible for successful university specializing than the 
public high schools will give when they are absolutely 
emancipated from the servitude of “preparatory ” 
schools. The elementary schools are focussed to 
secure individual prosperity, civic effectiveness, and 
ethical culture for all American youth, and the great 
educational issue in America is how to keep all chil- 
dren in the elementary schools until the course is 
completed. It is silly to make more talk about 
illiteracy. There is none, North or South, East or 
West, amoung those who have been born in this coun- 
try within the past fifteen years. The evil is in the 
leaving of school before the three upper grammar 
erades are reached, No child leaves school before 
completing the grammar course without a risk to the 
state and a serious loss to the individual. 

The present discussion relates wholly to the ele- 
mentary work, which is, and has been for a quarter 
of a century, more satisfactory than that of either the 
university or the secondary schools. But the better 
is the first to be made the best; hence the movement 
to improve the elementary work. The effort to make 
these preparatory to the high school will fail before 
it is attempted. The idea of unifying the work from 
the kindergarten to the university, in the sense that 
the child should begin his preparation for the univer- 
sity in the kindergarten, and that if he never enters 
the former, he must recognize ever after that life is a 
failure, was still-born. 

There is a movement which aims to strengthen the 
preparation for life or for further study by making 
the thinking more vigorous, while adding a little of 
the «esthetic to the elementary work. If this is ac 
complished, it will prove one of the most important 
modifications ever attempted. Art is being applied 
through school decorations; literature has already 
lent its halo through the reading of genuine classies, 
and now the issue is ever adding the strength of al- 
gebra and the tone of Latin, 

Can this be done without serious sacrifice in other 
It is useless to say “yes” or “no” 
It is equally valueless to glorify Latin 
and algebra. On the present basis there can be but 
one answer. If the grammar school is to continue to 
teach as heretofore; if the Latin and algebra are to 
be taught as they have been in the secondary schools ; 
if they are to be taught as preparatory to work in the 
higher grade, there is no welcome for them in the 
elementary school. With their coming — or without 
— there must be a classification according to natural 
ability. It has been the one blunder of the elementary 
school that it has made no discrimination of this 
kind. Without the requisite knowledge there has 
been no promotion, This has made the elementary 
school the target for much abusive ridicule. This 
has led to the Pueblo attempt to individualize all the 
This is at present impracticable and always 


directions ? as 


an opinion. 


work. 
needless. 

There is, however. a call for classification, not very 
sharp, butentirely definite. There are in most classes 
a few children of genius in some branch, and a few 
absolutely devoid of any aptitude for some branch, 
while the great majority hive possibilities but no 
genius. The work must be focused for the ordinary 
pupils but sufficiently flexible for the genius to con- 


quer all desirable moulds and for the anti-genius who 
must get the essentials. 

If algebra is to be required of all pupils it cannot 
find a permanent place, but if it is to be allowed as a 
refreshing recreation for the arithmetical genius, and 
is to be utilized for disciplinary vigor with the ordi- 
nary children, it will be welcomed and clung to with 
tenacity. This will enrich, will even ennoble, the 
work of the grade, and be no hardship. There is 
nothing in the algebraic processes or in the philosophy 
of the problems that cannot be profitably enjoyed by 
the ordinary grammar-school pupil of the higher 
classes, but he must not be expected to study algebra 
as a science, learning definitions, ete. It must come 
as abstract, beautified or artistic arithmetic; as a game 
of numbers. It should be a privilege to be earned 
and never to be denied those who have earned it. 

Latin from the old-time standpoint of eternal drill 
on declensions and conjugations and the memorizing 
of “exceptions ” will find no place in the grammar 
schools, but if it can come with its modern flavor, 
with the reading of simple Latin paragraphs, with cor- 
rect pronunciation, with the translation through the 
reference toa usable Latin grammar and lexicon, with 
a few memorized declensions and conjugations, it will 
be more than welcome. All this should be a privi- 
lege for those who have a taste for language and have 
earned the luxury of this higher study. 

What will be the effect upon the teachers? It is 
unquestionably true that not a little of the under- 
cover opposition arises from a fear that the introduc- 
tion of Latin will make it probable that only college 
men and women will be employed in this grade. It 
is equally true that some of the advocates are inspired 
by the delusive hope that with its introduction must 
come a new field for college graduates. The fear of 
the one is needless, the hope of the other groundless. 
It will take something more than this to bring any 
considerable number of college men and women into 
the elementary school work. The normal schools will 
continue for a long time to furnish the best teachers 
for the grammar school. College men and women 
who for any cause teach will seek secondary schools 
or superintendencies. Take Boston as an example. 
Practically every college man who has accepted a sub- 
mastership in recent years has secured a transfer to 
the Latin school or English high. However loyal he 
avows himself to be to the elementary school, he soon 
seeks the lighter hours and larger pay of the high 
school. There are exceptions sufficient to prove the 
rule, but any college graduate in these days, if he be 
classically or scholastically inclined, will not remain 
long as a grammar-school teacher. The same is true 
of the college women. If Latin can only be taught 
by college graduates, it will not be taught in the ele- 
mentary grade. But it is not to be so taught. There 
are practically no grammar schools in which the prin- 
cipal or assistant has not in high school or academy 
studied Latin enough to teach more than will be 
required in this grade. There would seem to be no 
reason why Latin and algebra cannot be profitably and 
enjoyably studied by the larger part of any upper 
class in the grammar school, and there is no reason 
why the teachers in the service cannot do the required 
teaching advantageously. The only need is for a suf- 
ficiently long and varied experiment to show what the 
practical effect will be upon the class as a whole. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Nebraska is doing very effective school library work among 
the district schools. 

More than 1,000 libraries have been put in Michigan schools 
during the past year. 

Mississippi has the least percentage of white illiteracy of any 
of the Southern states. 

At the World’s Students’ Conference more than ninety col- 
leges were represented. 

Harvard this year conferred degrees on 679 students. Yale 
graduated 597 students, and Ann Arbor, 65. 

The total number of university students in Russia does not 
exceed 14,619,— only 120 students to a million of inhabitants 

Or every 1,000 pupils in the United States ten are in colleges 
or professional schools, 27 in preparatory schools, 963 in ele- 


mentary schools. 


Gilbert Wakefield, one of the world’s best Greek scholars, 
mourned all his later life that he did not begin the study of 
Greek till he was fifteen years of age. 

The young women of the Louisville public schools have un- 
dertaken to classify and index all the trees. grown on the side- 
walks and in the various parks of the city. 

Dr. William T. Harris’ report for the year 1894 shows that 
the total number of pupils in all schools was 15,530,268, an 


increase over the previous year of over 450,000, in spite of 
hard times. 


Steps are being taken for the erection of a Jewish Univer- 
sity at Jerusalem. A wealthy Russian Hebrew is said to have 
devoted a large sum to this object, and the foundation stone is 
to be laid in 1897, provided the Ottoman government will give 
its consent. 


Mississippi is making great progress in the matter of public 
education. Within ten years the expenditure for common 
schools has risen from $800,000 to $1,200,000. There are 
four times as many colored pupils in the schools and three 
times’ as many white ones. Mississippi has the least percent- 
age of white illiteracy of any of the Southern states. 


THIS AND THAT. 


** I heard or seemed to hear the chiding sea 
Say, Pilgrim, why so late and slow to come ? 
Am I not always here, thy summer home ? 
Is not my voice thy music, morn and eve? 
My breath thy healthful climate in the heats, 
My touch thy antidote, my bay thy bath?” 
— Selected. 


Rey. Dr. John Watson (Ian Maclaren) will make a lecture 
tour in America in "96, 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, after graduation from Harvard, 
taught for a while in Boston. 

Lord Rosebery has bestowed a civil list pension of £100 a 
year on the widow of Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 

It seems to be definitely established that Mark Twain is the 
author of ‘‘ Joan of Are” in //arper’s Magazine. 

Hall Caine writes wjth such microscopic fineness that it 18 
said he can put 700 words on one sheet of note paper. 

The bill consolidating the Astor, Tilden, and Lenox libraries 
has been approved by the governor of New York. The present 
site of the Lenox will probably be adopted. 

It is stated that fifty young women have just been graduated 
from the woman’s law class of the University of. New York. 
Many of the graduates do not intend to practice the profession, 
but pursued the study merely for its educational value. 


Professor Alexander Graham Bell, the inventor of the tele- 
phone, is now at work on the problem of seeing as well as talk- 
ing through a wire. He firmly believes that we will soon be 
able to see the people we are talking to by telephone, although 
hundreds of miles away. 


The election of M. Paul Bourget to membership in the 
French Academy is regarded as marking a revolution in the 
literary and social circles of France. He is scarcely forty 
years of age. He embodies the democratic ideas and senti- 
ments of France since 1870. 

Alphonse Daudet has invented a new form of authorship. 
He is to talk, in French, of reminiscences, to Robert H. 
Sherard, who will take notes and write the matter out in 
English. The reason for this arrangement is a desire that the 
book shall appear first in the English language, with which M. 
Daudet is unacquainted. 

A writer in the Nineteenth Century has been studying the 
statistics of university women in England to discover the effects 
of higher education on marriage, and finds that out of 1,486 
students whose after careers have been noted, only 208 have 
married. There are 608 engaged in teaching, eleven are doctors 
and medical missionairies, two nurses, eight in government 
employ, one a bookbinder, one a market gardener, and one a 
lawyer. 

Dr. Charles Peabody, who has been assisting in the impor- 
tant excavations at Eretria, carried on by the American 8chool 
of classical studies at Athens, reports that the explorers have 
made discoveries quite as notable as those of last year. He 
states that a gymnasium and other well-paved buildings have 
been uncovered, as well as three inscriptions, three heads, and 
some good architectural fragments, while the excavation of 
the theatre found last year has been nearly completed. 

It would be a pleasant thing if all people who are plagued 
with short memories had the ready tact by which the composer 
Rossini once turned his own defect into a graceful compliment. 
He met at a dinner, one evening, Bishop, the famous English 
song writer, to whom he had been introduced on a previous 
occasion, and to whom he had taken an instant liking. ‘ Good 
evening, Mr. ——,” began Rossini, cordially, extending his 
hand; but the name of his English acquaintance had basely 
deserted him for the moment. There was scarcely a per- 
ceptible hesitation on his part, however; for instantly he began 
to whistle softly the opening bars of Bishop’s glee, **‘ When the 
Wind Blows.” The face of the ‘‘ English Mozart,” as Bishop 
was often called, lighted up with a smile of gratification, and 
Rossini’s failure to recall his name was instantly forgiven in 
the"recognition of his pretty compliment. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[ Contributors and querists of this department are requested to oon 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessar y 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


pondence. 


BODY, SOUL, AND SPIRIT. 

In Dr. Harris’ scholarly treatise on ‘‘ The Old Psychology vs. 
the New,” published in the JourNAL, we find him, in referring 
to the ‘‘ old psychology,” using this language :— 

‘TI would name as by far the most important knowledge from 
this source the distinction of the soul into several stages, as that 
manifested in plant life, called by Aristotle the nutritive, or 
vegetable, soul; the soul as active in sensation and locomotion, 
or the animal soul; the rational soul manifested in imagination, 
memory, reflection, and in pure thought.” 

This is using the word soul in a greatly diversified sense. 
According to this, all animated creation and even plants or vege- 
tables have souls. There is no doubt but that one meaning of 
the Greek word wevy7, which Aristotle used for so ul, will admit of 
this diversity of application. The Septuagint translators of the 
Old Testament used this word many times for soul in translat- 
ing from the Hebrew, and at times in such relations that it would 
apply to the brute creation, but never so as to include the vege- 
table kingdom. In coming down to New Testament times we 
find St. Paul, who was undoubtedly well versed in the terminol- 


ogy of the Gentile writers, as he would have called them, chang- , 


ing the nomenclature of this subject when he wrote of the 
“body, soul, and spirit,” cova, pevy7, and mveipa. J. Thes., 
5:23. Now what is the distinction here between the sou/ and 
spirit. Other writers, like the late learned Dean Alford, un- 
derstood by soul, or wedyn, nothing more than /tfe, and this is 
what all animals, rational and brute, possess, but none but the 
rational have spirit in the sense of that word as used here by St. 
Paul. And it is tothis that the language of Dr. Harris just pre- 
ceding that above quoted will apply : — 

*“ For I must hold that there is a constitution of the mind 
common to all rational beings —a rational nature which may be 
discovered by introspection and distinguished from the transient 
and variable characteristics which are determined in large man- 
ner by environment and conditions of development.” 

Neither brute creation nor vegetables have this, but they all 
have the cedy7, or life. ‘ 

Dean Alford, in his note on the passage about the swine that 
ran down the steep place into the sea, says that it was for this 
reason that swine lacked the mvetya, or spirit, that they yielded 
so readily to the evil spirits’ promptings. 

Now, my suggestion is that it tends to greater clearness of un- 
derstanding on this subject if we should adopt the Pauline 
phraseology here instead of the Aristotelian, and limit the word 
soul, the life, whether of intelligent creatures or of brutes, or 
men or plants, and use the word spirit for the intelligent or 
reason power of mind, of which Dr. Harris wrote so much in 
his admirable discussion of the subject. 

R. L. PERKINS, Bos/on. 


ELECTRICAL 'TERMS. 


The three common terms used in speaking of electrical opera- 
tions are: Volt, which is a measure of pressure or intensity ; 
Ampere, the rate of flow of the current; and Ohm, the resist- 
ance or opposition to be overcome by the current in passing 
through any medium, as the earth or a wire. 


() 


BRITISH ADMINISTRATIONS. 


Now that the Earl of Rosebery has resigned the oftice. of 
prime minister of Great Britain, it may be interesting to look 
at the list of premiers for the last sixty-eight years, with the 
dates of their taking office, which is as follows :— 

1. April 24, 1827, George Canning, Liberal. 

2. September 5, 1827, Viscount Goderich, Liberal. 

3. January 25, 1828, Duke of Wellington, Conservative. 

4. November 22, 1830, Earl Grey, Liberal. 

5. July 18, 1884, Viscount Melbourne, Liberal. 

6. December 24, 1834, Sir Robert Peel, Conservative. 

7. April 18, 1835, Viscount Melbourne, Liberal, second time. 

8. September 6, 1841, Sir Robert Peel, Conservative, second 
time. 

9 July 6, 1846, *Lord J, Russell, Liberal. 

10. February 27, 1852, Earl of Derby, Conservative. 

11. December 28, 1852, Earl of Aberdeen, Liberal. 

12. December 10, 1855, Viscount Palmerston, Liberal. 

13. February 25, 1858, Earl of Derby, Conservative, second 
time. 

14. June 18, 1859, Viscount Palmerston, Liberal, second 
time. 

15. November 6, 1865, *Earl Russell, Liberal, second time. 

16. July 6, 1866, Earl of Derby, Conservative, third time. 

17. February 27, 1868, B. Disraeli, Conservative. 

18. December 9, 1858, W. E. Gladstone, Liberal. 

19. February 21, 1874, B. Disraeli, Conservative, second 
time. 

20. April 28, 1880, W. E. Gladstone, Liberal, second time. 

21. June 24, 1885, Marquis of Salisbury, Conservative. 

22. February 1, 1886, W. E. Gladstone, Liberal, third time. 

23. July 26, 1886, Marquis of Salisbury, Conservative. 
second time. 

24. August 18, 1892, W. E. Gladstone, Liberal, fourth time. 

25. Mareh 5, 1894, Earl of Rosebery, Liberal. 

From the foregoing, it will be seen that there have been 


twenty-five administrations in a little more than sixty-eight 
years. The longest were the second of Viscount Melbourne’s 
and the second of Viscount Palmerston’s, which were six years 
and 141 days each. While there have been twenty-five adminis- 
trations, there have been only fourteen prime ministers, as Mr. 


Gladstone has served four times, the Earl of Derby three 
times, and Viscount Melbourne, Sir Robert Peel, Viscount 
Palmerston, Earl Russell, B. Disraeli, and Marquis of Salis- 
bury twice each. Mr. Gladstone has served the longest, more 
than twelve years, and next to him, Viscount Palmerston, a 
little over nine years. The Conservatives have been in office 
about twenty-five and one-half years of the time indicated, and 
the Liberals about forty-two and one-half years. 


*The same man under different titles. 


ALGEBRA FOR THE GRAMMAR GRADES. 


Dear Sir: The following list of cities and towns in the West 
that prescribe algebra for the granfmar grades should be added 
to your list given in Journa of June 13 :— 

Arkansas: Pentonville, Clarendon, Prescott, Paragould, 
Searcy. 

Colorado : Canon City, Colorado City, Leadville, Ouray. 

Illinois: Arlington Heights, Braidwood, Coal City, Girard, 
Lake Forest, La Grange (district 6), Mendota (West Side), 
Millstadt, Paxton, Peoria, South Holland, Turner, Streator, 
Vandalia, Winnetka. 

Indian: Connersville, Knightstown, New Castle, Rochester, 
Richmond. 

Towa: Carroll, Glenwood, Hamburg, Oskaloosa, Ottumwa. 

Kansas; Rosedale, Wichita, Topeka, Kansas City. 

Kentucky: Cloverport, Falmouth, Flemingsburg, Frank- 
fort, Maysville, Shelbyville, Vanceburg, Williamsburg 
(Academy). 

Michigan: Bay City, Escanaba, Essexville, Ironwood, Lake 
Linden, Menominee. 

Minnesota: Fergus Falls, Litchfield, South Stillwater. 

Missouri: Albany, Clinton, Crystal City, Higbee, Howell, 
Jefferson City, Kansas City, Mexico, Monroe City, Mont- 
gomery, New Madrid, Palmyra, Slater, Springfield, Unionville, 
Versailles, West Plains. 

Nebraska: Lincoln’s, Minden, Nebraska City, Omaha, South 
Omaha, West Point. 

Nevada: Winnemucca. 

New Mexico: Silver City. 

Ohio: Alliance, Bellaire, Bueyrus, Cadiz, Chicago, Chilli- 
cothe, Coulton, Dresden, Hubbard, New Lexington, Ottawa, 
Paulding, Payne, Piketon, Somerset, Springfield, Wellsville. 

Tennessee: Brownsville, Clarksville, Covington, MceMinn- 
ville, Milan, Nashville, Ridgedale, ‘Tullahoma, West Nashville. 

Wisconsin ; Bayfield, Chippewa Falls, Fort Howard, Kau- 
kauna, Lancaster, Racine, Superior. G. 


GROWTH OF ‘“*CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR.” 


Christian Endeavor has had a marvelous growth in its four- 
teen years. It has passed the ‘ big boy” period, and is far on 
the way to matured manhood. Its progress is indicated in the 
following statistics : — 


Membership of the Young People’s Societies of Christian 
Endeavor. 


Societies, Members. 
In 1881 - - 1 48 
In 1882 - - - - - 7 48] 
In 1883  - - - - 56 2.870 
In 1884 - - + - - 156 8,905 
In 1885 - - 253 10,964 
In 1886. - ~ - - - 850 50,0007 
In 1887 - - - - 2,314 140,000 
In 1888 - - - 4,879 310,000 
In 1889 - - - - - 7,672 485.000 
In 1890 - - - - - 11,013 660,000 
In 189] - - - - - 16,274 1,008,980 
In 1892 . - - - - 21,080 1,870,200 
In 1893 - - 26,284 1,577,040 
In 1894 (on record January ) - 28,741 1,724,460 
In 1895 - - - - - 41,229 2,473,740 


To this may be justly added kindred denominational organi- 
zations of young people that have sprung from the Christian 
Endeavor idea. The most notable of these is the Epworth 
League of the Methodist Episcopal churches, with nearly a 
million members. 

The Christian Endeavor movement has reached most of the 
Protestant churches. The pastor’s study has widened, and the 
world is welcoming the Christian Endeavor Society. President 
Clarke, in a recent tour of the world, found a Christian 
Endeavor welcome and a Mizpah benediction in every land.— 
From Harper's Weekly. 


WHO ARE THESE ? WHERE FOUND? 


ANSWERS. 
{See JOURNAL, June 20. | 
1. The Uncle, in Snowbound. — Whittier. 
2. Adam. Paradise Lost. — Milton. 
3. Lucile. Lucille. — Owen Meredith. 
4. Miles Standish. Courtship of Miles Standish. - Long- 
fellow. 
5. My little Maiden. Larval. — Mrs. A. D. 'T. Whitnev. 
6. John Burns of Gettysburg. John Burns of Gettysburg. -- 
Bret Harte. 
7. Babie Bell. Babie Bell. — 'T. B. Aldrich. 
8. Waldo. Story of an African Farm. — Olive Schriener. 
9. Agnes and Sir. Harry Frankland. Agnes. —0. W. Holmes. 
10. Mrs. Brattles. Mrs. Brattles’ Opinions on Whist. —Lamb. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE Poetry or Ropert HERRICK. 
Edited by Edward Everett Hale, Jr. Boston: Ginn & Com- 
pany. 200 pp. ae 
The scholar, intent upon his scholarship and his ideals, or the 

critic eager to reveal his acquaintance with literature and with 

scholarly methods, rarely have a better opportunity to com- 
plain of so many specific apparent faults in a book which 
meets all reasonable demands as completely as does Professor 

Hale’s volume of selections from Herrick’s poetry. The intro- 

duction, written in the charming style which Professor Hale has 

inherited from his father, is most aggravating in its failure to do 
more than preach about some very acceptable doctrine of literary 
biography and criticism. The half-hearted, uncertain tone 
which characterizes the opening page is noticeable inthe method 
and the style of the whole work. And yet the volume is one 
which is not only the most useful volume of Herrick’s poems, 
for general use, but a better volume can hardly be expected. 

The verses selected, the information about them, the aids to 

help the reader unskilled in the technicalities of Elizabethan 

and Carolinian literature, are really most satisfactory. The 
dissatisfaction is quickly vented, and it gives place, after a mo- 
ment’s thought, to the intense pleasure which can but follow ac- 
quaintance with Herrick’s charming verses, the spontaneous out- 
bursts of the true lyric nature, variable as the weather, changing 
with the seasons or even the daily mealtime, yet ever sweet 
and true, expressed most perfectly because they come from the 
real artistic nature, who sings because he must— 

. .. of brooks, of blossoms, birds, and bowers, 

Of April, May, of June and July flowers ; 

I sing of Maypoles, hock-carts, wassails, wakes, 

Of bridegrooms, brides, and of their bridal-cakes ; 

I write of youth, of love, and have access 

By these to sing of cleanly wantonness ; 

I sing of dews, of rains, and piece by piece, 

Of balm, of oil, of spice, and amber-greece : 

I sing of times trans-shifting; and I write 

How roses first came red, and lilies white. 

. . « Ising, and ever shall, 
Of Heaven, and hope to have it after all. 


In tHE SAppLE. By Oliver Optic. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. 451 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Oliver Optic is really the most remarkable producer of books 
that America has known. He writes many of them, and they 
are always readable. His stories are as much in demand to-day 
as they were forty years ago. 

No one can tell when he does his writing. He spent last win- 
ter in the West Indies, leading a most entertaining kind of life; 
returned the last part of March; went to Canada for diversion 
in April, and now he has sailed for Europe with his daughter 
and son-in-law to give them a luxurious outing. 

When in Boston he always lunches at the Press Club, where 
he is the most entertaining conversationalist in the crowd. He 
always goes to lunch alone, but is joined immediately by the 
first lucky fellow who spies the vacant chair. This author 
enjoys no topic so much as that which touches most closely his 
habits of writing. He would have us believe that he writes 
books, as a tailor makes garments, to fit the measure of the 
times and of his publisher. Be that as it may, he measures the 
appetite of the boy and feeds it. 7 
Un-American ImMiGration : Its Present Effects and 

Future Perils. A Study from the Census of 1890. By Rena 

Michales Atchison. Chicago: C. H. Kerr & Co. 198 pp. 

Price, $1.25. 

The sub-topies treated in this book are Our Foreign Belt, 
Our Criminal Belt, Our Pauper Belt; Sociological Bearings — 
Educational, Industrial, Municipal, National. 

It is a book of facts, not theories. The author makes no par- 
tisan plea, has no proposition to prove, no measure to advocate. 
She has simply coliected innumerable facts bearing upon this 
subject; of course her arrangement inevitably speaks her thought 
and theory. The book aims to be thoroughly non-partisan, non- 
sectarian, non-sectional; but it is inevitable that partisans, sec- 
tarians, and sectionalists should use some of its figures for their 
advertising. 

The lax administration of our immigration laws, which has 
made our European immigration practically unrestricted, has 
added much to our burdens of crime, pauperism, and illiteracy. 
In this work are found, condensed and compared, the latest in- 
vestigations on these important topics, as well as facts showing 
their bearings upon industrial, educational, municipal, and na- 
tional problems. 

DerectivE AND Drarness. By Lillie Egin- 
ton Warren. New York: Edgar 8. Werner. Price, $1.00. 
116 pp. 

This is a practical treatise upon speech, by an expert teacher of 
articulation to deaf mutes. The author believes that fluent 
speech may be obtained and understood by one who suffers from 
the different phases of deafness and the different degrees of 
imperfect utterance. The instances are so numerous in which 
deaf people articulate naturally and read the lips quickly, that 
it requires no argument to convince the intelligent that great 
skill is possible. The work teaches how defects in speech may 
be cured, peculiarities of voice removed, how hearing may be 
naturally developed in deaf children, and how they may be 
taught articulation and lip-reading. It is indispensable to those 
who deal with deaf children, and is of little less value to teach- 
ers of children with perfect speech and hearing. 

BALLADES FROM FRANCOIS VinLov. Reprinted in 
the ‘*Bibelot.” By ‘Thomas B. Mosher. Portland, Me. 
{S pp. Price, 5 cents. 

The second of the dainty little Bibelot reprints contains 
translations of the best of the ballades of Villou, one of the 
most gifted of the old French singers. The translations are 
faithful renderings of the French, but are certainly not the 
work of one gifted with the divine art. It it somewhat aggra- 
vating to have a prosy rendering of the charming ‘ Ballade des 
Dames du Temps Jadis” offered one, when Rossetti’s beautiful 
version might have been chosen. ‘ 
As Naruran as Lire. By Rev. Charles G, Ames. 

In Love wirn Love. By James H. West. Boston: J. H. 

West. 109 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

Fach of the little books whose title is given above is a quar- 
tette of studies of the inner life. That of Mr. Ames is a 
further exposition of the ‘Natural Law in the Spiritual 
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World,” while Mr. West’s is of a more devotional nature. 

Both bear witness to the new and important religious move- 

ment, that, while it demands of personal religion a more active 

impulse, a stronger determination, a deeper consciousness of 
the potency of self-activity, yet leads the soul into a broader field, 
gives freer scope to latent and hardly acknowledged, if recognized, 
powers, and awakens a sense of not less personal, if less de- 
pendent, association with the Divine power of the universe. 

Both of these little books bear an inspiration to higher thinking 

and nobler living, and to the thoughtful reader force home to 

the heart convictions that, if new, are not less beautiful and 
helpful. 

Memoirs or Barras. Edited by George Duruy. 
Translated by C. E. Roche. Vols. I. and II. 525 and 610 pp. 
Price, $3.75 each. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Whatever relates to Napoleon is sure of awelcome just now, 

whether it is Mr. Kendrick Bangs’ little squib, which everyone 

wants to read through, or these imposing volumes by the Jaco- 
binical Member of the Directorate, portions of which will be 
read very generally. Fortunately, Mr Duruy has satisfactorily 
set at rests all @ priort suspicions as to the genuineness of 
these present Memoirs, so that all that remains is to find out, 
each for himself, what they contain of interest and entertainment. 

There is little news of strictly historical information: indeed, 

little can be expected, since the widely announced claims to 

new documents and archive researches have produced so little 
that was not well-known before. 

The chief interest in these ‘‘ Memoirs of Barras” is in 
the man who wrote them. Barras was pretty much every- 
thing that was bad, a rascal through and through, yet he had 
a few traits, redeeming ones in their way. He was a glori- 
ous hater, and he was not a hypocrite,—although he had a 
genius for lying,—nor did he try to dissimulate his hate. 
Besides, he could write freely, vigorously, effectively. He 
hated Napoleon, Talleyrand, Josephine, and while no one thinks 
of believing what he says about any one of the three,—or about 
anyone else,—yet his very hatred is most entertaining. 

Incidentally, of course, these Memoirs reveal — for the most 
part between the lines—the spirit, or rather some of the many 
sided * spirits,” of the Revolutionary and the Napoleonic period, 
the period when France was purging herself of the vileness and 
corruption of the two centuries that had witnessed her steady 
decline. Barras was aman of his time, not a very worthy or 
illustrious or noble specimen, but none the less typical, charac- 
teristic of much that was good as well as of some that was bad. 


Tue Trav AND Deatu or Jesus Curist. A De- 
votional History. By James Stalker, D.D. New York: A. 
C. Armstrong & Son. Cloth. 820 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Dr. Stalker rivals Canon Farrar and Geikie as a historian of 
the life of Jesus and a reciter of his experiences. His life of 
Christ has been the work preéminent upon that subject for the 
past few years. The same spirit, literary finish, and devotional 
power appear in this work. Itis the work of a master. 


ALGEBRA SeExtr-Taueutr, By W. P. Higgs. 
York: Spon:& Chamberlain. 105 pp. 60 cents. 
This book has been prepared as the result of a conviction 

that the trouble with treatises on algebra heretofore has been that 
those which failed to interest the student did so because they 
dealt to excess with abstract ideas. The greatest good of math- 
ematics arises from its application to concrete methods, and 
this is the aim of this book to supply. 


New 


Beck’s Frencn VERB Forms. New York: William 

R. Jenkins, 9x12. Price, 50 cents. 

This unique aid to modern language teaching is a book with 
forms arranged for facilitating the work of the teacher and aid- 
ing the pupil to rapidly understand the French verbs. By means 
of this drill a verb, with form as given, can be written by an 
average pupil in less than fifteen minutes. It is impossible to 
give an idea of its completeness, service, and rarity in a review, 


A Strupy 1n CaristiAN ALTRUISM. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


LAw oF SERVICE. 
By James P. Kelley. 
143 pp. Price, $1.00. 
This is a sociological study from the modern science stand- 

point as applied to church, politics, art, education, ete. ‘The 

Patnams have rendered inestimable service to the public by the 

way in which they have secured the highest modern methods of 

treatment of subjects that have been too often susceptible to 
partisanship, superstition, and prejudice. 


Tue BreeLor: SONNETS AND THE ENGLISH DRAMATIC 
Porrs. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. Portland : Thomas 
B. Mosher. 25 pp. Price, 5 cents. 

The current number of Mr. Thomas B. Mosher’s charming 
little Bibelots contains the splendid series of sonnets to the 
great Elizabethans, the dramatic poets, who placed the English 
drama upon its lofty pedestal as an example and an ideal for all 
lovers of true art and true literature, the sonnets in which 
Algernon Charles Swinburne combined, as almost no other 
English poet has done, splendid and impassioned poetry with 
sound and satisfying criticism. 


Tur Napotronic Pertop. Edited by James Harvey 
Robinson. Published by the department of history of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 32 pp. Price, 20 cents. 

In the second number of the current volume of the ‘‘ Trans- 
lations and Reprints from the Contemporary Sources of Euro- 
pean History,” Professor Robinson has given a dozen typical 
extracts from memoirs and documents of the time, illustrating 
the man Napoleon and the work which he accomplished. It 
would be most unfortunate if the change in Dr. Robinson's field 
of work should necessitate his abandoning the work of editing 
the Pennsylvania series of sources. 


Tue German GENDER AND RuLes OF THE 
Grammar Simplified and Briefly Treated. By M. A. Ph. 
Buttman. Revised by James J. Trotter. 65 pp. Paper. 
This very useful little guide to the intricacies of German 

gender and grammar has been revised and arranged for English 

readers. It is published by Hertz & Siissenguth of Berlin, but 
can easily be secured through Jenkins of New York, or Castor 

(Scheenhof’s successor) of Boston. 

Sone-Brossoms (Boston: Arena Publishing Com- 
pany ) is a collection of charming verses, by Julia Anna 

Wolcott. These are appropriately divided into sections, the 


titles of which give an idea of the character and variety of the 
* Riverside and Meadow,” 


contents, ‘*Among the Hills,” 


.* By the Wayside,” “Here and There,” ‘‘ At the Fireside,” 
‘ With the Children,” ‘‘In Lightsome Mood,” ‘‘ Greetings,” 
‘* Translations,” and “In the Sanctuary.” The volume is 
daintily bound in green and gold; comprises 262 pages, at $1.25. 


Tue ConstITuTION oF THE KINGDOM oF 
translated and supplied with an introduction and notes,—an 
admirable bit of work,—by Drs. S. M. Lindsay and L. S. 
Rowe of the University of Pennsylvania, is the latest of the 
series of constitutions which is being issued by the history 
department of the university, in coéperation with the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, in the supplements to 
the Annals of the academy. 44 pp. Price, 50 cents. 


Henry Horr & Co. have published a new edition 
of Victor Hugo's ‘‘ Hernani” edited by George McLean Harper 
of Princeton. Professor Harper introduces the drama by an 
extended and scholarly essay on Hugo and his work, which is 
most evident testimony to the quality of the study which is 
being given to French literature by American students. 


Jimmy Boy, by Sophie May (Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard),is a charming companion piece to ‘* Wee Lucy,” which was 
brought out last season. The author retains all the charm which 
characterized her earlier work, and the little folks should make 
the early acquaintance of the *+ Little Prudy’s Children ” series, 
of which this is a member. 


Numbers 76 and 77 of Houghton & Mifflin’s River- 
side Literature Series are made up of ‘* The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night, and Other Poems,” and Wordsworth’s ‘* Ode on Immor- 
tality, and Other Poems.” Each of these also contains a bi- 
ographical sketch of the author, explanatory notes, and a gloss- 
ary. Price, 15 cents. 

Paut Heyse’s Hisroriscues Scuauspret Kor- 
BERG, edited for advanced pupils by R. H. Allpress, assistant 
master at the City of London School, has been added to ‘* May- 
nard’s German Texts.” New York: Maynard, Merrill & Co. 
137 pp. Price, 40 cents. 


NORTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION. 


The North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly, at Morehead, 
has closed its twelfth annual session. The tickets provide for 
the attendance of friends of education, as well as teachers, and 
much good is done by the bringing together of patrons as well 
as school managers, persons seeking teachers, and those eminent 
in social or political life. 

The first morning was spent in observing the work of Miss 
Minnie Redford of Raleigh, who organized a class for instruc- 
tion in advanced methods for primary education. <A_ school 
was opened for children of the village, to be in session daily 
throughout the assembly. Miss Redford has gained deserved 
celebrity by her success in this field. In the afternoon the 
whole body enjoyed a complimentary sail on Bogue sound. 

At night the president, Captain C. B. Denson, principal of 
the Raleigh Male Academy, opened the session of the assembly 
proper, and introduced Hon. Walter R. Henry of Henderson, 
who made an eloquent opening address. 

All literary exercises in this body are accompanied by music, 
Miss Martin of Avoca being the musical director. 

On the morning of the second day President C. B. Denson 
delivered the annual address. After words of greeting and a 
brief general review of education in ancient times, the speaker 
gave an account in detail, from British sources, of the training 
of youth three centuries ago. 

The necessity of general education was pointed out, and the 
dangers of anarchic or plutocratic power pointed out on either 
hand; the damage inflicted upon the public schools of the 
state by the recent general assembly, which changed the school 
laws in four important particulars : 

First, the abolition of supervision of schools by doing away 
with county superintendents of schools, and supplying no 
substitute. 

Second, the abolishing of the county boards of education, 
and leaving all matters of education to the commissioners of 
the county, who are charged with all its general interests of 
taxation, public buildings, bridges, care of the poor, and the like. 

Third, the abolition of all teachers’ institutes, or permission 
for the holding of the same, either under authority of the state 
or county. 

Fourth, the striking out of such sections of the law as pro- 
vide for the suspension of a public-school teacher who is im- 
moral in character or grossly incompetent. 

The following public-school statistics were given: For the 
year ending June 30, 1895, there was disbursed $783,405, being 
a reduction of about $7,000 from the year before. The cen- 
sus of white children of school age (between six and twenty: 
one) was 196,614 males, and 186,737 females, being a total of 
389.709. Of these there were enrolled in the public schools 
129,327 males, and 112,159 females, being a total of 285,486, 
with an average attendance of 149,046. Of the colored children 
there were 102,614 males, 101,699 females, being a total of 
212,191, of which there were enrolled 59,076 males and 64,825 
females, being a total of 123,899, with an average of 71,246. 
The average length of the term of school was thirteen weeks 
for the white children, and twelve weeks for the colored. 
The number of white schools was 4,811, and colored schools, 
9.296. The average monthly salary was, for males $25.53, 
and for females $23.08. The prevalence of hard times affected 
the number of pupils and the disbursements. 

The close of the address was devoted to the secret of success 
in the rousing of interest on the part of the pupil, for that in- 
volves attention, strength of memory, and reproductive power, 
and finally the will is stimulated, habits are formed, and the 
ultimate goal is reached, in the formation of character, by a 
normal development. 

The address was received with applause, portions referred to 
a special committee for consideration, and the whole ordered to 
be published in the North Carolina Teacher. : 

“The Supreme Moment in the History of North America 
and Some of its Results” was the title of a lecture delivered 
by Dr. W. A. Mowry of Hyde Park, Mass., the eminent 

president of the Martha’s Vineyard summer school. The lec- 
turer led in a masterly way to the taking of Quebec by Wolfe, 
which was the moment referred to, and the lecture profoundly 
interested all present. At night Miss Virginia Culbertson of 
Zanesville, Ohio, gave a unique entertainment of poetical and 
humorous recitations of her own composition, rendered in a 
very agreeable way. This was followed by a brilliant reception 


in the great ballroom of the Atlantic hotel by the officers of the 
assembly. 

The chief event of Friday morning was a lecture by Dr. 
Mowry, who spoke of his warm welcome and agreeable sur- 
roundings, of his appreciation of the men of the South for their 
bravery and devotion, and the love they bear to their homes and 
firesides, and then of the greatness and glory of the great heri- 
tage we call our country, in which each state is a constituent 
member, all united under one government, one flag, and one 
president. He was applauded to the echo. He then lectured 
upon the ‘* Boundaries of the United States,” relating in detail 
the history of the adventures of Ellicott in running the line 
between the Spanish possessions in east and west Florida and 
the United States. 

At night the last of the series of lectures by Dr. Mowry was 
delivered upon ‘* How Napoleon Bonaparte Spent Easter Sun- 
day of 1803.” It was devoted to a history of the Louisiana 
purchase, and related the events that gradually led a commis- 
sion sent to purchase an island as a port of entry and deposit, 
to acquire a great continent, and thus, as Napoleon said, ‘* give 
to England a rival that will one day humble her.” Dr. Mowry’s 
lectures gave the utmost satisfaction, combining as they did 
entertainment and solid instruction. 

Saturday was kept, as usual, as a holiday, on the water. 
At night the annual contest in instrumental music. for a gold 
medal, took place, and Miss Lina Shepard of Greenville was the 
recipient of the award. Mr. Clarence Murphy of Salisbury 
rendered piano music of his own composition, which was well 
received. 

After religious services on Sunday, Professor Logan D. 
Howell, superintendent-elect of the graded schools of Raleigh, 
addressed the assembly upon ‘‘ Literature for the Sunday 
School and the Home,” favoring the introduction of secular 
stories, such as Waverley novels, Dickens’ works, ‘*' Tom 
Brown at Rugby,” “ Uncle Remus,” etc. Debate occurred, and 
many teachers participated, the sentiment being divided as to 
the advisability of such books in Sunday school libraries. At 
night Professor W. L. Poteat of Wake Forest College lectured 
upon ‘* Thirty Silent Years in the Life of Christ,” with black- 
board drawings of the Holy Land. This was made very effective. 

The Monday morning session was devoted to an address by 
Hon. J. C. Scarborough, superintendent of public instruction of 
North Carolina, upon ‘‘ Local Taxation of Public Schools in 
1896.” The superintendent devoted much time to the elaboration 
of the need of county supervision of schools, and an exposition 
of the damage to public school interests by legislation, as re- 
ferred to by the president in his address. 

Polk Miller, Esq., of Richmond, Va., lectured in the evening 
upon ‘* Old Times in the South,” and related from personal ex- 
perience the happy life of the ante-bellum days, the careless 
plantationfnegro, his habits and ways. These he illustrated with 
his banjo and song. Few historical lectures combine so much 
wit, wisdom, and entertainment. 

On Tuesday the president addressed the assembly upon the 
importance of attendance upon the National Educational Asso- 
ciation. A report was made from the chairman of the teacher’s 
bureau, maintained by the assembly. Professor Charles D. Mc- 
Iver of Greensboro discussed the subject of ‘‘ Supervision of 
Schools by Districts,” advocating the districting of the ninety- 
six counties into twenty-five districts, thus paying each superin- 
tendent a salary sufficient to compensate for the whole of his 
time. He incidentally defended some points of the recent 
legislation. 

In the evening Miss Youse, principal Baltimore school of ex- 
pression, gave a very enjoyable entertainment of dramatic im- 
personations. 

Wednesday was set apart for the ‘‘ Inter-collegiate Oratorical 
Contest,” and a large assemblage was present. The judges 
were: Judge Moore of North Carolina, Hon. Thomas Settle, 
M.C., and Superintendent G. A. Grimsley of Greensboro. The 
decision was in favor of I. C. Meekins of Wake Forest College. 

“Science in the Primary Schools” was discussed in the 
evening by Professor W. L. Poteat of Wake'Forest, and the rea- 
sons logically stated, for its earlier introduction in the child’s 
career. 

On Thursday morning the president, in his capacity as chair- 
man of the standing committee on state reform schools, made 
his report of a visit to many such institutions throughout the 
country in the summer of 1894, and of publications of the in- 
formation acquired, in the press of the state. He stated that a 
bill passed one house, and failed by a few votes in the other, on 
account of lack of funds, with the decreased valuation of prop- 
erty apparent, with the present standard of currency. He re- 
lated many instances of the great need for this institution in the 
state. The report was adopted and committee continued. 

This was ** Woman’s Day.” Miss Sallie Scott of Warrenton 
read a thoughtful paper upon ‘‘ Science in Elementary Schools” ; 
Miss Susan H. Dinwiddle of Peace Institute, Raleigh, told ‘‘What 
Children Should Read in and Out of School,” and Miss Edith Ray- 
ster of Raleigh spoke upon ‘‘ The Improvement of Teachers 
Now in School.” All papers were thoroughly practical. 

At night Professor J. Y. Jaynes of the state industrial and 
normal school, Greensboro, delivered an address upon ‘* English 
in Secondary Schools,” dwelling upon composition writing and 
all methods of expression. 

On Friday, Professor E. E. Britton presented a report of the 
special committee on the president’s address, recommending 
the adoption of resolutions providing for an address to the 
people of the state, upon the injury to the school laws by the 
last legislature, and postponing, until the assembly of 1896, the 
selection of a committee to memorialize the general assembly 
of the state in January, 1897. ; 

Captain C. B. Denson, as chairman of a special committee, 
had been chosen by the assembly to prepare a memoir in honor 
of Miss Corinne Harrison, a member of the assembly and a 
distinguished teacher, who died at Chapel Hill, N.C., in August, 
1894. This memoir was read and adopted, after feeling remarks 
by various members, by a rising vote. 

The election of officers proceeded, and Professor J. Y. Jaynes 
was elected president, Professor W. L. Poteat first vice-presi- 
dent, and Mr. C. J. Parker (Raleigh) secretary. Colonel E. 
G. Harrell had expressed a wish to retire, after twelve years of 
arduous service. A special committee was appointed to express 
the loss of the assembly at his retirement, composed of Messrs. 
J. Y. Jaynes, Hinton, and Britton. At the night session, which 
was a parting entertainment of music and elocution, the com- 
mittee reported resolutions recognizing his great services to the 
state, the teachers, and the cause of education, presenting him 
a life-membership, and directing the resolutions to be hand- 
somely engrossed, framed, and forwarded to him. : 

The assembly then adjourned after a delightful session. No 
more enjoyably place than Morehead can be found. The At- 
lantic hotel, which adjoins the assembly building, has rooms 
for one thousand guests, and every comfort can be enjoyed. 
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WEST VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION. 


The West Virginia Educational Association has just closed 
its annual session at Shepherdstown, State Superintendent Virgel 
A. Lewis presiding, A. J. Wilkinson of Grafton, secretary. 


Monday was spent in visiting the battlefield of Antietam and 
other points of interest in this historic locality, carriages being 
provided for all and guides furnished. Professor Kimlee of 
Shepherd College presented to the association a gavel made 
from wood on the famous battlefield, which was accepted by 
State Superintendent Lewis. After reports from the standing 
committees on resolutions, place of meeting, and nomination of 
officers, Dr. Joseph MeMurren of Shepherdstown, one of the 
pioneers of education in the state, read an interesting paper on 
the ‘‘ Educational History of the Eastern Panhandle.” Mrs, 
M. E. Butler of Shepherd College followed with a paper on 
‘© Vocal Music in the Public Schools.” The ethical and social 
advantages of music were particularly noted. ’ 

The Tuesday afternoon session opened with a general discus- 
sion of the topic, ‘‘ What can be done to make the country and 
village schools more efficient ?” T.C. Miller of Morgantown 
was the first speaker. He thought we were surely approaching 
the ideal of Jefferson, and that every teacher should strive to 
lengthen the school life of the child, which, through the public 
works at various points, is being shortened. Mr. Harris-thought 
the work of the teacher should be toward educating the people 
to desire better schools. Mr. Darnell of Buchanan held that a 
graded course of study would be of great benefit, and Mr. 
Kimlee of Shepherd College that more energy on the part of 
the teacher is necessary. Mr. MeMurren would pay the teach- 
ers enough for good work and then see that it is done. 

Dr. Goodnight, president-elect of the State University, paid a 
glorious tribute to the great natural resources of the state, and 
predicted a great educational future. ; 

On Tuesday evening an address of welcome was delivered by 
Hon. G. M. Belzhoover of Shepherdstown, which was responded 
to by various members of the association, after which the mem- 
bers were invited to a supper and entertainment given by the 
ladies of the city. 

On Wednesday morning Superintendent Riggs of Burwood 
read a brief, but strong, paper on ‘ Incorrigibles,” which was 
ably discussed by the association. ‘ 

Miss Irene Myers of Fairmount normal school ably pre- 
sented the ‘‘ Introduction of literature into the public schools.” 
She deplored the ignorance of nearly all pupils entering the nor- 
mal schools and the lack of a knowledge displayed by many 
teachers. She believes there are authors and books about 
which it is absolutely criminal to allow pupils to remain ignorant. 

Thomas C. Miller gf West Virginia University discussed the 
topic, ‘‘ What are the branches that should be added to those 
now taught in the schools,” being one of the liveliest discus- 
sions of the meeting. Waitman 'T. Barbe of West Virginia 
University made a splendid plea for “ Higher education in West 
Virginia,” and especially for a better grade of secondary schools. 
The closing exercise of the day was an animated discussion of 
** How shall our normal school graduate acquire better methods 
of teaching?” 

The evening session was addressed by Dr. Quarles of Wash- 
ington and Lee University, on the necessity of a better support 
of the common schools. This was one of the ablest presenta- 
tions of the subject ever heard by the body, and Dr. Quarles 
was unanimously requested to give the address before the legis- 
lature. 

On ‘Thursday morning the association met and elected about 
the same officers as last year. Charleston was selected as the 
next place of meeting, and the second weekin July as the time. 

Resolutions were passed thanking the people of Shepherds- 
town for their royal welcome, congratulating the people of the 
state for lengthening out of the school term, and other beneficial 
legislation, and requesting a state reading circle. Congratula- 
tory telegrams were sent and received from the Pennsylvania 
state association, in session at the same time, at Mt. Gretna. 
The association adjourned on Thursday evening, and went in a 
body on Friday to Luray caverns, where a most delightful and 
profitable day was spent. While perhaps lacking in some of 
the solid work of former years, the social features of the meeting 
were much above the average. D. Ws Bs, 


CONNECTICUT SUMMER SCHOOL, 


The summer school for teachers, in progress in Norwich from 
July 8 to July 26, is most successful in every respect. At the 
end of the first week 536 teachers had registered, and several 
hundred of the townspeople had joined the school for the oppor- 


tunity of attending the lectures, ete. 

Of the teachers attending, there are representatives of all the 
New England States, New York, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
and even distant Washington,—a lady being registered from 
Olympia. State Secretary of Education Charles D. Hine, and 
Mr. S. P. Willard are directing the school. 

Mr. J. H. M. Butler and his associate teachers, H. E. Hogan 
and H. E. Falkner, of the College of Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical Arts for colored people, Greensboro’, N. C., are faithful 
students in the daily classes. 

There is absolutely no expense for teachers resident in Con- 
necticut. Those attending from outside the state pay a tuition 
fee of five dollars. 

In brief, the faculty and subjects are: H. N. Loomis, New 
Haven, making of apparatus; Charles W. Deane, Bridgeport, 
arithmetic; Miss E. FE. Carlisle, Norwich, botany ; W. I. T'witch- 
ell, Hartford, civil government; Milton Bradley, Springfield, 
Mass., two lectures on color; Solon P. Davis, Hartford, con- 
strnctive drawing; Miss E. A. Dunn, Willimantic, drawing 
and color; A. B. Morrill, New Haven, elementary science ; A. E. 
Frye, Boston, geography; Mary A. Spear, South Manchester, 
geography; A. P. Somes, Danielson, geology; 'T. W. Harris, 
Keene, N. H., geometry; Miss E. B. Scarborough, New 
Britain, gymnastics; Professor A. B. Hart, Cambridge, Mass., 
history ; Miss F. Curtis, New Britain, kindergarten; Henry W. 
Blake, Springfield, Mass., kindergarten lectures; Miss Amalie 
Hofer, Chicago, kindergarten lectures; Marcus White, New 
Britain, Conn., language, grammar, and composition; F. A. 
Verplank, South Manchester, library; Miss E. H.C. Champlin, 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 6034 Wood 
lawn Avenue, Chicago, III. 


New Britain, library; Miss C. M. Hewins, Hartford, library ; 
Richard Burton, Hartford, literature; William C. Houghton, 
Norwich, manual training; George A. Morse, Danielson, micro- 
scopy; Miss Curtis, Miss Carlisle, Miss Reynolds, Miss Wal- 
lace, and Miss Hovey, model schools; Miss M. G. Fenn, mod- 
eling in clay; H. W. Kent, Norwich, lectures on art; C.F. 
Carroll, Worcester, Mass., pedagogy; A. W. Clark, penman- 
ship; C. P. Phenix, physiology; William James, Cambridge, 
Mass., psychology; A. B. Morrill, Professor E. W. Scripture, 
psychology ; Miss B. M. McConkey, and Miss E. W. Todd, and 
Professor R. G. Hibbard, reading; N. L. Bishop, school 
management; Mrs. E. C. Norton, sewing; Edward R. Shaw, 
vertical writing; B. Jepson, vocal music. 

The evening lectures are given by Mrs. Kate Tryon, Allan 
Marquand, R. G. Hibbard, William Hamilton Gibson, F. Wells 


Williams, Richard Butler, and John Fiske. 
Evia A. FANNING. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


INDIANA. 

Professor C. A. Waldo goes from the chair of mathematics 
in De Paw to Purdue University. 

Mr. A. H. Purdue, who has done exceptionally good service 
in the Rensselaer high school, next year takes a fellowship in 
the Chicago University. Professor Purdue is a graduate of 
Leland Stanford. 

Mr. E. S. Monroe, who has been principal of the Mt. Vernon 
high school for a number of years, is elected to the superin- 
tendency, in place of H. 8S. Leavenworth, who has resigned. 

The state normal school has had about 1,000 in attendance 
the past year. 

KENTUCKY. 

The State Association held a very successful meeting at Lex- 
ington. Great credit is due President McHenry Rhodes and the 
local committee. The reception given by the city of Lexington 
was a great surprise, and it is a happy indication of a change in 
the public attitude toward the common schools when aristo- 
cratic Lexington forgets everything in the presence of the 
teachers 

The most important results of the week’s work was the move- 
ment toward the combination of the public schools and colleges, 
and the unanimous sentiment for county taxation and the abo- 
lition of the single district system. A relief committee was ap- 
pointed, and a fund is being secured to relieve destitute teachers 
as well as to furnish legal defence wherever the committee 
thinks it wise. 

A high school section was organized, and a most creditable 
educational display was shown. 

The ofticers for the ensuing year are: President, E. A. 
Gullion, Carrollton; vice-president, M. A. Cassidy, Lexington; 
secretary, R. H. Carothers, Louisville; treasurer, J. C. Crabbe, 
Ashland. 

Superintendent E. H. Mack of Louisville has had his salary 
increased to $3,500. E. W. Weaver. 

MICHIGAN. 

Mr. E. E. Blanchard for several years superintendent of the 
Rock Rapids schools, will take charge of the Hampton, Ia., 
schools the coming year. 

By the will of Henry Phillips, Jr., six scholarships, each 
worth $200, have been established in the University of Michi- 
gan. ‘These will be known as the Phillips scholarships. 

Dr. Clark Mills Brink, who since 1892 has served as instructor 
in rhetoric and oratory in Brown University, has accepted the 
professorship of Engjish and oratory in Kalamazoo College. 

NEW YORK. 

New York teachers held their annual meeting at Syracuse, 
July Ist. This meeting was of special interest, as it was the 
fiftieth anniversary. Several who were present at the first 
meeting in 1845 were in attendance,— Edward Smith, W. W. 
Newman, Edward North. Others wrote letters regretting their 
inability to be present. Among the leading speakers were: 
Andrew S. Draper, President J. G. Schurman, W. R. East- 
man, G. Straubenmuller, Professor S. G. Williams, State 


Superintendent Skinner, Peter A. Callon, A. C. Hill, G. K. 
Hawkins, and Miss M. L. Eastman. 

An amendment to the constitution was made so that the selec- 
tion of the place of meeting is made by the association (it had 
been fixed permanently at Saratoga). Over this there was con- 
siderable debate; it was claimed that it was agreed that the 
meeting for 1896 should be in Saratoga. On a ballot Rochester 
was selected, getting 214 votes te New York’s 113. 

The following officers were unanimously elected: President, 
William J. Milne; vice-presidents, Charles E. White, Frederick 
V. Lester, Martha Van Rensselaer, Anna K. Eggleston; secre- 
tary, Welland Hendrick; assistant secretary, S. F. Herron; 
transportation agent, Arthur Cooper; treasurer, Percy I. 
Bugbee ; assistant treasurer, Gustave C. Traubenmuller ; super- 
intendent of exhibits, Walter S. Goodnough; members of 
executive committee, John H. Haaren, George H. Walden. 

Miss Susan F. Chase, so favorably known in connection with 
the Oneida high school, has resigned her position to pursue a 
special course of study in Madison University, Wisconsin. 

Robert Maclay is unanimously elected president of the boar 
of education of New York. Theunanimity shown in the choice 
of the board is almost without parallel, no second candidate, 
even, was suggested. 

One of the great musical events in the history of Troy was 
the convention of the state music teachers. The unceasing la- 
bors of the various committees were rewarded by large and en- 
thusiastic audiences. 

The board of education of New York city, on a resolution of 
the library and text-books committee, have revised and adopted 
their list of school books. The board will spend $20,000 on 
books of reference and libraries. 

Professor George William Smith, who has for some years oc- 
cupied the chair of history in Colgate University, has been 
elected president of this university. 

The completion of the Macy Manual Arts buildings makes it 
possible for New York city to have a fully equipped manual 
training high school. The school will be opened in September, 
1895, and will be under the direction of a committee of the 
Teachers’ College faculty, consisting of the board of directors of 
the department of manual training and art education. The 
teaching staff of the school will include many of the professors 
and instructors in the college. The general plan of the school 
requires the pupils to divide their time about equally between 
English, mathematics, and other academic studies, and manual 
training and art work. Throughout the entire course of four 
years each regular student pursues six lines of study — lan- 
guage, mathematics, science, sociology, drawing, and manual 
training. 

The New York State Art Teachers held their fifth semi-annual 
meeting at Syracuse, July 2 and 3, W. S, Goodnow presiding. 
Among the notable addresses were those on ‘‘'The Place of 
Art in Education,’’ by John S. Clark, Boston, and on ‘‘ The 
Nature and Purpose of Examination in Drawing,’ by Miss 
Gratia L. Rice. 
OHTO. 

Bucyrus has just elected F. M. Hamilton for a term of three 
years. Mr. Hamilton is now serving his twenty-second year as 
superintendent of these schools. 

Superintendent F. G. Cromer goes to Franklin for next year. 

The Ohio Academy of Science held a session, if that can be 
called a session where no one sits, during the days of the meet- 
ing of the State Teachers’ Association at Sandusky. It. bot- 
anized, geologized, industrialized, and talked, talked, talked. 
Professor G. F. Wright of Oberlin, Professors Kellerman and 
Kellicot of the O. S. U., Superintendent Mertz of Steuben- 
ville, who is away up in all the other plants as well as the 
birch, Dr. Peaslee of Cincinnati, and about seventy others of 
us constituted the ‘‘ Academy ” one day. Two steam yachts 
conveyed us across the bay to Marblehead, where we gathered 
weeds and inspected a huge, perpetual lime-kiln, thence to the 
life-saving station, Catawba Island, Green ‘sland, Put-in-Bay, 
Kelley’s Island, and back to the place of starting. The dinner 
at Catawba Island was appreciated by both scientific and laity. 
The finest glacial scorings are on Kelley’s Island. Here are 
grooves, perhaps four feet deep, cut below the general level 
of the rock by the cosmic ice-plow and reminding the thought- 
ful observer of the ruts worn by a pedantic schoolmaster of 
experience. 

[Continued on page 86.) 


Eclectic English Classics 


This admirable series now includes twenty-two volumes of gems of English 


literature, arranged for class use. 


Judicious, helpful notes, new type, 


good paper, and printing uniform, attractive board binding, low prices. 


A V. Wittiams Jackson, Adjunct Professor of English, Columbia College, 
New York, says: “It gives me great pleasure to see the excellent form in 


which Eclectic English Classics are 
It seems to me they are admirably 
designed.” 


presented, and their practical character. 
adapted to the end for which they are 


NOW READY: 
(Matthew) Sohrab and Rustum Scott s Marmion ; 40 
Defoe’s History of the Plague in London. Scot's Lacy of the Lake . : 
Emerson’s The American Scholar, Self-Reliauce, Scott’s The Abbot ‘bo 
a’d Compensation . «20 Scots Woodstock ‘ 60 
George Eliovs Silas Marner 30 Shakespeare’s Jul us Cesar 20 
Irving’s Sketch Book (Ten Selections) . 20 Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice 20 
irving’s Tales of a Traveler. : ‘ Shakespeare s Twelfth Night -20 
Milton's L Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, Lyc'das, .20 Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream 20 
Second Essay on Chatham Shakespeare’s As You Like It "20 
acaulay’s [ssay on Milton 20 Sir Roger de ley Spec- 
Scow’s Ivanhoe. ; Webster's (Daniel) Bunker Hill Orations .20 
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FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


CHARLES SMITH’S ARITHMETIC. 


Revised for Mmerican Schools 


By CHARLES L. HARRINGTON, A.M., Head Master of Dr. J. Sach’s School for Boys, New York. 


16mo. Cloth. 9O cents. 


KEY (in preparation). 


COMMENTS. 


“I can most heartily recommend it as a most valuable text-book for 
advanced Grammar Grades. I was particularly impressed with simplifying 
Complex fractions in Chapter 1V. and Chapter XI. on Interest, covering 
thirty pages, taking up, and making plain, every phase of that very important 
subject. Article 249 on Commercial Discount is invaluable to any young 
man who contemplates entering into business, and after mastering this work 
he is qualified to deal intelligently with commercial papers and problems. 
I shall be pleased to recommend it when opportunity presents itself.”” — 


“It embodies the material needed for first class work in Schools It is, to 
my mind, an ideal work, and so soon as we can arrange for same I shall be 
pleased to see it in our schools.’ —P. J. Kuntz, Supt. of Public Schools, 
Aledo, Ilixots. 


‘‘Tam well pleased with its arrangement and presentation of the topics. 
It seems to me the book should prove very acceptable to educators’ — 
Epwarpb Taytor, Supt. of Public Schools, Bowling Green, Ky. 


“After a careful examination of Smith’s Arithmetic we have no hesitation 
in pronouncing it thoroughly practical and complete.”—SistErs or Mercy, 


Princ, Finty I. Tuomas, Harrisburg, Pa. 


New Haven, Conn. 


AMERICAN EDITION o* HALL and KNIGHT’S 


HLEMENTARY ALGHBRA 


Revised by FRANK L. SEVENOAK, A.M., M.D., 


Professor of Mathematics and Natural Sciences, and Assistant Principal of 
Stevens School, Hoboken, N. J. 


‘ 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.10. 
KEY (in preparation). 
COMMENTS. 

“ In the hands of a capable, /ive teacher, this work complete, followed by a course 
from Hall & Knight’s Higher Algebra, affords a preparation in Algebra surpassed 
by no series with which I am acquainted. I hope to be able to so adjust our 
course in Washburn College that I can use the two in this way.”— W. A. Harsu- 
BARGER, Professor of Mathematics, Washburn College, Topeka, Kansas. 


ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. 


Revised by FRANK L. SEVENOAK, A.M., M.D., 
Professor of Mathematies and Natural Sciences, and Assistant Principal of 
Stevens School, Hoboken, N. J. 


16mo. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


Answers supplied free on receipt of teacher's written order, 


‘The present work has been undertaken in order to supply a demand for an 
easy introduction to our ‘ ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS,’ and also to meet 
the wishes of those who, while approving of the order and treatment of the subject 
there laid down, have felt the want of a beginner’s text-book in a cheaper form. 
As regards the earlier cliapters, our order has been determined mainly by two 
considerations : first, a desire to introduce as early as possible the practical side 


“Hall & Knight’s Elementary Algebra (Revised by Sevenoak) will be intro- 
duced into the Adelphi Academy September next.”—J. FRaNK SHIELDS, Professor'| 
of Mathematics, Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“We have used the English Edition for the past two years in our Scientific 
Academy. The new edition is superior to the old, and we shall certainly use it. 
In my opinion it is the best of all the Elementary Algebras.”—Victor C, ALDER- 
son, Professor of Mathematics, Armour Institute, Chicago, Lil. 


of the subject and some of its most interesting applications, such as easy 
equations and problems; and, secondly, the strong opinion that all reference to 
compound expressions and their resolution into factors should be postponed until 
the usual operations of algebra have been exemplified in the case of simple 
expressions. By this course the beginner soon becomes acquainted with the 
ordinary algebraical processes without encountering too many of their difficulties ; 
and he is learning at the same time something of the more attractive parts of 
the subject.” 


Ready very shortly. 


Price, $1.10, net. 


THE HLEMENTS OF GHOMETRY. 


By GEORGE CUNNINGHAM EDWARDS, 
Associate Professor of Mathematics in the University of California. 


Cloth. 16mo. 


MacmiLLan & Co beg to announce that they expect to add very shortly 


$1.10, met. 
to their steadily increasing line of practical elementary text-books in mathe- 


matics ‘‘ The Elements of Geometry,” by GEorGE C. Epwarps, for some years Associate Professor of Mathematics in the University of California, The 
author is fully in accord with the committee which a few years ago held a conference upon the subject of secondary instruction in mathematics, reporting 


to the Committee of Ten appointed by the National Council of Education. 


The special report made upon demonstrative geometry urges attention to the need of ‘a careful and exhaustive enumeration of those properties of 


space which do not admit of being deduced from still simpler properties,” and to the importance of correctly distinguishing the construction postulates 
which define the province of elementary as distinguished from the higher geometry. Preference is given to the strictly geometrical method in dealing 
with size relations, at least while the student is a beginner, though the numerical method should, of course, be taught both for its own sake and for the 
sake of the mensuration to which it leads. Stress is laid upon the introduction of the elementary ideas of logic and the presentation of geometrical 


demonstration with due regard for form. 


EXERCISES IN RHETORIC and ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


By GEORGE R. CARPENTER, 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition, Columbia College. 


Advanced Course: 16mo, Cloth, #1,00, net. High School Course; 75 cents, net. 


From “ EpucaTIon.” 
“‘G. R. Carpenter, Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia 


PHYSIOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS. 


By MICHAEL FOSTER, M.D., F.R.S., 
Professor of Physiology in the University of Cambridge, 
; And LEWIS E. SHORE, M.A., M.D. 
COMMENTS. 16émo. Cloth. Pp. 240. Price, 75 cents. With Full Hlustrations. 
“Tt seems to be an admirable book and exceedingly well adap‘ed to the students, 
for whom it is intended I shall have no hesitation in commending the book to 
teachers and to students in the schools where this grade of instruction is given.” — 


College, has prepared a work under the title of ‘ Exercises in Rhetoric and English Josern W. WarREN, M.D., Biolgical Laboratory, Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 


Composition,” in which not so much the science of rhetoric is mapped out and 
defined as the practical workings of the art are furnished to the student, with just 
enough of the principles to guide him aright. The author gives an abundance of 
exercises for the student to study and analyze, and this is the very best kind of 
help. The scheme of the subject-matter is somewhat unique and novel, but it is | 


comprehensive and lucid. The book is almost exclusively confined to considera- 
tion of the elements of style,— words, sentences, paragraphs, whole compositions. 
Other than students in college will find this a very serviceable and suggestive 
book to read and consult.” 


| 
| 


“It is an excellent book. What recommends it over many other books of the 
same grade is the admirable clearness and simplicity of the language and its freedom 
from technical terms which makes the subject matter pleasant and easy reading for 
the uninitiated.” —Joun J. ScHopincer, Prin. of the Harvard School, Chicago, Lil. 


“It seems to me very well adapted to the purposes for which it is intended. It 
is scholarly and up to date in every respect. Further, the plan which is consistently 
followed in the arrangement and presentation of material is thoroughly scientific, 
and seems to me superior to that adopted in most books of the kind.” — WALTER 
A. Epwarps, Prin. Rockford High School, Rockford, M1. 


MACMILLAN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEw YORK, 
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THE MAGAZINES. 

—lInthe July Avena there are two subjects that 
stand out most prominently. The Age of Con- 
sent propaganda and Psychical Science. The 
Hon. C. H. Robinson, of Iowa, considers the 
statutory declarations on the subject in detail, 
and criticises adversely those who advocate 
changing the existing provisions and tenor of 
the law. The Hon. J. E. Rowen, of Iowa, 
writes in favor of raising the age of consent to 
the age of legal majority. ‘The Hon. Z. H. Gur- 
ley considers the question has a physiological 
as well as a sociological aspect, and is in favor 
of making the age sixteen. The Hon. A. C. 
Tompkins, of Kentucky, considering the physio- 
psychological aspects of the question, regards 
the present laws as adequate, and as affording 
proper protection to both male and female. 
The Hon. Will H. Lyons, of Kentucky, takes 
the opposite view. Mrs. Helen H. Gardiner, 
who has written and lectured and labored so 
much for the legal and moral protection of her 
sex, furnishes a commentary on these contribu- 
tions. Inthe domain of psychic investigation, 
the Rey. T. E. Allen considers the question of 
‘*The Duality of Mind.” The editor of the 
Arena gives a study of the facts in regard to 
palmistry. A. Taylor writes of the Universal 
Church —the church of reality and humanity. 
B. 0. Flower contributes the sixth paper in the 
series on ‘* The Century of Sir. ‘Thomas More.” 
Anson J. Webb offers an ‘outline of a New 
Philosophy of Money.” Colonel Richard J. Hin- 
on writes ‘‘ A Character Study of Wendell Phil- 
lips.” This paper gives a glimpse of ‘Theodore 
Parker, Whittier, and other Abolition notables. 
The editor considers ** The Rights of the Child 
in the Light of Heredity.” Miss Lilian Whit- 
ing relates ‘‘ A Story of Psychical Communica- 
tion,” relating to one of her most intimate 
friends. John Davis writes a study of Napoleon. 
He shows that the Manof Destiny was a robber 
and brigand. A symposium of notable women 
discusses the Single Tax. Frank Buffington 
Vrooman writes of ‘* Child Life and the Kinder- 
garten,” and Alice W. Fuller tells the story of 
‘*A Wife Manufactured to Order.” Price, 
$5.00 a year; single copies, 50 cents. Boston: 
The Arena Publishing Company. . 


—The Writer (Boston) for July is full of 
matter interesting and helpful to all who are en- 
gaged in literary work. ‘‘ Liying by the Pen” 
is the subject of a suggestive article by Arthur 


Fosdick. E. L. Hibberd tells an amusing story 
of ‘*Goethe’s Way of Disposing of Old MSS.,” 
and ‘* Plots and Plot-making” is discussed by 
EK. E. Benton. The editorials take up, among 
other subjects, ‘* Wood Engraving vs. Half-tone 
Engraving,” the relations between authors and 
editors and publishers, and the length of time 
required for writing sermons. In the *‘Queries,” 
questions of interest to literary workers are an- 
swered, and the departments of ‘* Newspaper 
English Edited,” ‘ Helpful Hints and Sugges- 
tions,” and ‘The Use and Misuse of Words” 
are suggestive, as usual. The ‘+ Personal Gos- 
sip About Authors” treats entertainingly of 
William Cullen Bryant, Bret Harte, Sidney 
Lanier, Francis Parkman, and Jules Verne. 
This is followed by a complete reference list of 
‘* Literary Articles in Periodicals,” and literary 
‘** News and Notes,” including personal notes 
about writers, announcements of new periodi- 
cals, news of suspensions, and other changes in 
the publishing world, ete. The price of the 
Writer is ten cents a number or $1.00 a year, 
and itis published by the Writer Publishing 
Jompany P. O. Box 1905, Boston, Mass. 


—The American Magazine of Civics for July 
has a good portrait of Hon. Charles R. Skinner, 
state superintendent of schools of New York. 
Among the articles is a Synposium on the ques- 
tion ‘‘Ought We to Annex Cuba?” Of the 
twelve prominent men who replied to the two 
questions proposed, (Ist) ‘If he believed in 
the annexation of Cuba?” and (2nd) ‘* What 
means should be taken to bring about the annex- 
ation if he deemed it best to do so,” a large 
majority of the answers oppose the annexation 
in toto, several express war in sympathy with the 
Cubans. The other articles are all on timely 
topics, such as ‘* The Woman Question,” ‘ The 
Citizen as Sovereign,” ‘A Plea for the Gold 
Standard,” ‘* The Public Schools and Good Citi- 
ship,” by Charles R. Skinner. The magazine is 
growing in interest and influence under the able 
management of Editors Palmand Waite. Price 
$3.00 a year, single copy, 25 cents. New York; 
38 Park row, Andrew J. Palm Company. 


—Outing for July is a delightful summer 
number, containing breezy, seasonable sketches 


of sport and travel, enriched by many fine illus- |" 


trations. The contents are: ‘* The Red Para- 
sol,” by Dorothy Blomfield; ‘* Bavarian By- 
ways,’ by J. E. Rogers: ‘* Two Weeks with 
Newfoundland Salmon”; ‘* My First Bicycle 
Tour,” by Ernest Ingersoll; *‘The Cruise of 
Two,” by C. G. Rogers; ‘“* With Rod and Reel 
on Nashotah Lake,” by E. W. Chubb; ‘A Ray 
from a Jack-Lantern,” by Laura M. Smith ; 
‘*Acadian Rambles ;” “ Lenz’s World Tour 
Awheel”; ‘* A Tramp in the High Sierras,” by 
H. P. Dyer; ‘‘A Little Excursion into Savy- 
agery,” by James Weir, Jr. ; ‘‘ American Sailor- 
Soldiers,” by E. B. Mero; ** The Lake Yacht 
Racing, Associations,” by F, 8. Peer; “ Inter- 
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collegiate Athletics and Faculty Control,” by 
Professor E. L. Richards, and the usual edito- 
rials, poems, records, ete. 


—Jenness Miller Monthly publishe§ in its July 
number an able and instructive article, entitled 
‘The Summer Charities of Great Cities,” by 
Ainsley Crawley. ‘This article is a strong plea 
forhumanitarianism. The Jenness Miller fash- 
ion article is always a delight because it handles 
that often frivolously-treated topic from the 
standpoint of good sense, good judgment, and 
good taste. ‘lhe household Science Depart- 
ment is helpful. ‘There is a reliable ‘+ Treatise 
on Walking,” from the physical culture side of 
the question; an admirable society department 
known as ‘‘Afternoon ‘Tea,” some excellent fic- 
tion and poetry, and many valuable and roman- 
tically-put suggestions for the timely aid of 
hostesses in hot weather. The Monthly is a 
bureau of intelligence for women. 


— The Journal of the Franklin Institute for 
July is devoted, as usual, to science and the 
mechanic arts. Inthe Chemical Section Pro- 
fessor Mabery treats of ‘*‘ Composition of Ameri- 
‘an Sulphur Petroleums”’; Professor Harris ex- 
plains the theory of the ‘‘Air-Lift Pump.” Mr. 
Millberger advocates the ‘‘ Cellulose Protection 
for War Vessels and for the Merchant Marine.” 
Much space is given to ‘* Sanitary Engineering.” 
C. J. Reed gives reasons for ‘** Predicting the 
Existence of Argon.” In Notes and Comments 
are found important facts. Price, $5.00 a 
year; single copy, 50 cents. Philadelphia. 


— The Catholic World for July is an illus- 
trated number, and among the leading articles 
are: “The Testimony of Character”; ‘The 
Martyrs of Africa, 208 A.D.”; ‘‘ Oxford Univer- 
sity,” by Anna M. Clarke; ‘‘ What Shall We 
do with Our Girls ?” and by the ‘ ‘Great Waters 
of Objibways.” There is a freshness as well as 
solid ability in the writers of this magazine 
that makes it welcome to the table of all lovers 
of good literature. Price, $3.00 a year; single 
copy, 25 cents. New York. 


—The July number of the IJnternational 
Journal of Ethics has able articles on ‘ Free 
Will and Responsibility ”; ‘* The Evolution of 
Religion”; ‘‘Labor Troubles—Causes and Pro- 
posed Remedies”; ‘‘Automatism in Morality ” ; 
‘*Some of the Uses of Unemotional Music”; 
Professor Huxley on ‘‘ Relation of the Ethical 
to the Cosmic Process,” ete. Price, $250; sin- 
gle copy, 65 cents. Issued quarterly by Inter- 
national Journal of Ethics. Philadelphia, Pa. 


—Godey’s Magazine for July appears ina 
charming cover by Lincoln, and presents an at- 
tractive appearance. Leading articles are de- 
voted to the Stars and Stripes, Smith College, 
the National Sculpture Society, and E. D. Mac- 
Dowell, the great composer. There is a num- 
ber of short stories, sketches, poetry, and the 
usual amount of usable fashion notes. 

—Kate Douglas Wiggin contributes a charm- 
ing story to the July Cosmopolitan. Rudyard 
Kipling tells an Indian story, and Mrs. Burton 
Harrison makes a serious study of New York 
society in ‘* The Myth of the Four Hundred.” 
The Cosmopolitan is with this July number 
reduced to ten cents a copy. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED, 


Popular Science Monthly for July; terms, $5.00 a 
year. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Outing for July ; terms, $3.00 a year. New York. 

New England’ Magazine for July; terms, $3.00 a 
year. Boston. 
North American Review for July; terms, $5.00 a 
year. New York: 3 East 14th street. 

Harper's Monthly Magazine for July; terms, $4.00 
ayear. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The Forum for July; terms, $3.00 a year. 
York: The Forum Publishing Company. 

Ladies’ Home Journal for July ; terms, $1.00 a vear. 
Philadelphia: Curtis Publishing Company. 

The Atlantic Monthly for July; terms, $4.00 a year. 
Boston. 

The Magazine of Art for July; terms, $3.50 a vear. 
New York: Cassell & Co. . 

The Pall Mall Magazine for July; terms, 83.00 a 
year. New York. i 

Godey’s Magazine for July; terms, 
New York: The Godey Co. 

International Journal of Ethics for July; terms, 
$2.50 ayear. Philadelphia. 

_St. Nicholas for July; terms, $3.00 a year. New 
York; The Century Company. 


New 


$1.00 a year. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
July 18-25: Pan-American Congress of Re- 
ligion and Education, Toronto, Canada. 
July 22-24: Louisiana State Educational Asso- 
ciation, Ruston. 
July 30-August 1: Tennessee State Teachers’ 
Association, Franklin. 


(Continued from page 44. } 
IDAHO. 

The State University has just finished its 
third year, which has been a successful year in 
every particular. The enrollment was 225. 
Beginning without a college student, it will, at 
the end of its fourth year, graduate a class of 
four, two gentlemen from the engineering 
course, our lady from the classical, and one 
lady from the scientific course. No changes 
have been made in the faculty since the insti+ 
tution was opened, thus insuring settled condi- 
tions as to instruction notwithstanding the new- 
ness of the school. Manual training will be 
introduced next year, and the department of 
mining established. Liberal appropriations 
have been made for the library, and for the 
scientific departments. Lieutenant Chrisman, 
). S. A., professor of military science and 
tactics, becomes adjunct professor of mathe- 
matics. The gold medal for oratory, bestowed 
by W. W. Watkins, M. D., Moscow, was won 
by A. P. Adair, class 96. The oratorical con- 
test, a competitive drill inthe military battalion, 
a concert by the musical department, and a 
reception tendered the students by the faculty 
comprised the closing exercises of the year. 
Present indications promise a large increase in 
attendance next year. The public confidence 
in the university, and popular appreciation of 
its benefits continue to increase. Leading 
newspapers in adjoining states have commended 
the wise policy which has directed the institu- 
tion, and the harmony which has ever prevailed 
in the board of regents and in the faculty. 


ILLINOIS. 


The college of Jacksonville has more than 
doubled in student membership under the presi- 
dency of Dr. J. E. Bradley, who has in three 
years accomplished more in the ingathering of 
students than was deemed possible for an insti- 
tution that has made slight changes in member- 
ship for many years. 

The faculty of the University of Chicago has 
been increased by the addition of Professor E. 
EK. Barnard of Lick Observatory, who has for- 
mally accepted the position tendered him last 
February. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The State Association — Superintendent H. 
Brewster Willis, president,—held its forty- 
first annual meeting at Asbury Park, July 1 
and 2. Atthe first session the following ad- 
dresses were delivered: By Supervisor Met- 
calf of the Boston schools, on ‘*‘ What and How 
to Read” ; by Professor A. W. Edson, agent of the 
Massachusetts state board, on ‘‘ Departmental 
Teaching”; by Miss Williams of Trenton, on 
**Psychology for Teachers.” Professor Bar- 
bour gave several readings. In the afternoon 
the department meetings were held. The 
primary and intermediate teachers discussed 
‘*How to Teach Reading,” ‘‘ Oral Language 
Work,” ‘‘ Principles and Their Application to 
Ordinary School Exercises,” and ‘‘ The Intro- 
duction and Development of Kindergarten 
Work.” The grammar and high school section 
considered ‘*'The End, Aim, and Methods of 
Language and Grammar,” ‘‘How to Teach 
Reading,” and ‘* English Geammar; Method, 
Construction, and Inflection, and Substitutes 
for Inflection.” The evening session was of a 
social nature, the address being on ‘ Early 
Life in New England.” 

On the second day, Supervisor R. C. Metcalf 
of Boston spoke on ‘‘ Written Language Work : 
Difficulties and How to Meet Them — Dictation, 
and Examination of Written Work.” He also 
led the discussion on ‘‘@omposition.” An in- 
teresting and important report on ‘* Educational 
Progress for 1895” was read by S. E. Manness 
of Camden. Atthe meeting of the grammar 
and high school departments ‘‘ How to Teach 
History” and ‘+ Recitation and Topical Teach- 
ing” were considered. Professor A. W. Ed- 
son addressed the association on “ Supervision 
by Principal and Superintendent” and ‘ Quali- 
fications and Characteristics of a Good Teacher.” 
The following ofticers were elected for 1895-96 : 
President, S. E. Manness of Camden; vice- 
president, W. E. Bissell, Newark; treasurer, 
H. E. Harris, Bayonne; secretary, J. H. Huls- 
hart, Dover, The State Council of Educa- 
tion elected the following officers: President, 
B. C. McGregory, Trenton; vice-president, 
Joseph Clark, Newark ; treasurer, J. M. Green, 
state normal school, Trenton; secretary, 8. V. 
Arrowsmith, Keyport. 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is, without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts 
as a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: ‘‘I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dyspep- 
sia and general derangement of the 
cerebral and nervous systems, causing 
debility and exhaustion. 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 

The Waterville board of education has elected 
W. L. Waters (Colby, 95) superintendent of 
schools. 

Colby recently celebrated her seventy-fifth 
anniversary. ‘The address was made by Pro- 
fessor Nathaniel Butler, A. M., class of °7:;, 
director of university extension, University of 
Chicago. An ode was written for the oecasion 
by Rey. 8. F. Smith, D.D. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Penkerton Academy has entered, for next 

year, the largest class in its history. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

The Journav regrets its error in announcing 
the election of Mr. Thompson to the superin- 
tendency at Lawrence. Superintendent Burke 
is still at Lawrence, where he gives most excel- 
lent satisfaction. Mr. Thompson takes the 
superintendency of the Leominster schools, suc- 
ceeding his brother, who goes to the normal 
school at Fitchburg. 

The third annual banquet of the Adams 
Teachers’ Asssociation was by far the most 
enjoyable of those that have been held. About 
100 guests were assembled. Addresses were 
made by Henry T. Bailey of the state board, 
Superintendent Beckwith, Principal Howe of 
the high school, Dr. H. B. Holmes of the 
school committee, and others. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Professor Daniel Cady Eaton, the first occu- 
pant of the Yale chair of botany, which was 
created for him and which he has filled for 
thirty-one years, died recently at his home in 
New Haven. Professor Eaton was a member 
of the government expedition to the Wahsatch 
mountains in Utah several years ago. He wrote 
that part of Chapman’s *‘ Flora of the Southern 
States” (1860) which treats of ferns, and the 
corresponding part of Gray’s Manual (1867), 
and wrote many articles on botanical subjects 
for various periodicals, his best-known work 
being ‘‘ The Ferns of North America” (Boston, 
1879-80). 


STATE OF OHIO, City OF TOLEDO, | 
Lucas County. 

FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that be is the 
senior partner of the firm of F. J. Cheney & Co., 
doing business in the city of Toledo, county and 
state aforesaid, and that said firm will pay the 
sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each 
and every case of Catarrh that cannot be cured 
by the use of HALL’s CATARRH CURE. 

FRANK J, CHENEY. 
to before me and subscribed in my 


SS. 


Sworn 


Notary Public. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, and acts 
directly on the blood and mucous surfaces of the 
system. Send for testimonials, free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
I@™ Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 


0 FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 


Our profits come from commissions, and not from advance 
fees. ‘This is the best possible guarantee of faithful service. 
Miss Bopinr, so long and favorably known in the Agency 


work (formerly chief clerk of the Teachers’ Cooperative Association), will be pleased to hear from all 
her old friends, and to make the acquaintance of new ones, who wish either to secure teachers or are ambi- 


tious for theirown advancement. Write 
reply, stating what she believes she can do for each. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ 


your wants very fully to save time, and she will be very glad to 


Address 


ACENCY, 


Miss OLEAN BODINE, Manager, 


24 and 26 Van Buren 8St. (Athenzeum), Second Door Bast of Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


| 
} that our place of manufacture, 
— . namely, Dorchester, Mass. 
is printed on each package. 
| 
| 
| 
Be presence, this 6th day of December, A.D., 1850. 
A. W. GLEASON, 
—— 
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Some New Books. 


Title. 
Europe from the French Revolution to the Fall of 
Napoleon 


Real Bi-Metallism ; or, True Coin ys. False Coin...... 
Money—Gold, Silver, or Bimetallism................. 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Alison. A. 5S. Barnes & Co., Boston. $2.00 
Gruber, “ 2.00 
Balzac. Roberts Brothers, 4“ 1.50 
Lamb. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. .15 
Allen’s Wife. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 50 

Longmans, Green, & Co., N.Y. 

“ 

Winter. Macmillan & Co., 
Wheeler. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 
Landon. Chas. H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 
Palmer. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 1.50 
Bailey. Wm. R. Jenkins, N. Y. 1.00 
Hardy. Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 1.50 
Besant. “ 1.25 

The Critic Company. “ 
Wells. W.A. Wilde & Co., Boston. 1,25 
Knobel. Bradley Whidden, 

Irving P. Fox, bod 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Tue ‘Isaac Pitman Complete Phonographic 
Instructor,” ‘‘ A Manual of Phonography,” 
and ‘‘The Phonographic Teacher,” published 
by Messrs. Isaac Pitman & Sons, 33 Union 
square, New York, were officially adopted by 
the Brooklyn (N. Y.) board of education on 
June 6th. Weare pleased to record the onward 
march of progress of the Isaac Pitman system 
of shorthand, and to hear that the result of the 
teaching of the same in the public day schools 
of New York city has been of the most gratify- 
ing nature. 

—‘* Twenty-five Letters on English Authors,” 
by Mary Fisher, will soon be published by S. 
C. Griggs & Co. The work treats of those emi- 
nent writers who, for more than five hundred 
years, have most influenced the thought of the 
world. ‘This book has fresh, telling matter from 
original sources, and makes special notice of the 
effects of weak and vicious literature upon 
young minds —its mission being to inculcate a 
taste for the ‘‘ best that has been thought and 
said in the world.” Most works on literature 
are but outlines of authors treated,—mere skel- 
etons of the subject; this volume aims to fill up 
the outline and clothe the skeleton with living 
flesh and blood. It is designed to aid teachers, 
literary clubs, and the general reader in the 
study of English literature. 


Important.—When visiting New York city, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire and stop at 
the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Central 
Depot; 600 Handsomely-furnished Rooms at $1 00 
and upwards per day. European plan. Elevators 
and all Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


Teac Co- i 
Teachers Wanted! 


lawn Ave., Chicago. 4,000 positions filled, 
to teach in the Southwest. Post 


IT PAY yourself on the schools and teach- 


ers of Arizona and New Mexico by reading THE 
ARIZONA EDUCATOR, Prescott, Arizona. Five 
months on trial for 25 cents, silver. Try it! {m] 


A Lady Teacher 


Wanted for a Grammar 
School in Ohio. 
Address immediately, 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 
4-It WARREN, OHIO. 


RARE OPPORTUNITY, 


To any party wishing to establish a first-class 
Sanitarium, 


Normal or Military School, 

Ladies’ Seminary or College, 
we offer for sale at one-half its cost a mag- 
nificent building and grounds every way adapted 
to such a use. Said building is located in the 
outskirts of a delightful and healthful ( Illinois ) 
city of 10,000 inhabitants, some two hours by 
rail from Chicago, on the bank of a beautiful 
river. It contains 100 chambers, spacious parlors 
and dining-room, with all modern improvements 
for heating, lighting, and water supply, etc. ; 
steam, gas, baths, elevator, and open fireplaces. 

Said building is comparatively new, having been 
used for summer boarding, only three months in 
a year, for a few years. 

For full particulars apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, 


Manager, New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Postscript —I wish to add to the above information, 
that seven acres: f !an.i and $18,000 wor‘h of tu: niture 
are included in the property here offered for sale, all 
offered at one-half its cost and real value. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
2 JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 
subscription free. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— “I want you to give me a sentence,” said a 
teacher in a Harlem school the other day to her 
cla s, “in which you use the word ‘conspirecy, 
meaning a plot.” 

Presently one bright-eyed boy raised his hand, 
indicating that he was ready, 

‘Repeat your sentence,” said the teacher. 

“My father has a conspiracy in t e semi- 
nary at Woodlawn,” repeated the young man 
pr: udly.— School, 

Mrs. Winstow’s ‘‘Soornine Syrxur” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 


The National Summer School 


The best Corps of Instructors obtainabie. 
Reasonable Prices tor Board and Tuition. 
A Beautiful Section of Country. 

Special Rates to Clubs. 

Circulars Free to all Applicants. 

Address SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Manager, 
Glens Falls, N. ¥. 


Educational Institutions. 
West Newton English and Classical School 


ALLEN BROTHERS---FAMILY SCHOOL, 
Both Sexes---Unsectarian,. 
Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, Business, 
and for a useful life. 
Forty-third year begins Wednesday, Sept. 18th, 1895. 
Catalogue of ALLEN BROTHERS, 
3—12t Wrst Newron, MAss. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


ALL ABOAR D for Denver is the cry, just now, and the July meeting of the National Asso- 
- ciation bids fair to be the largest in its history. We shall be there, for these 
meetings are great places to make engagements for teachers. We have parlors on both the first and the 
second floors of Brown’s Palace Hotel, and we invite all who want teachers, or who want places, to callon us. 
Especially we want to have all our candidates who attend the meeting come to see us, and keep us informed 
of their daily change of address. Hundreds of FOR and will expect to have personal interviews. 


school officers will be there to find teachers, 


The crowd will be so great that this will be im- 


possible except through a good deal of system. We shall have plenty of help there, and if candidates will 


take pains to let us know where they can be found at 


any hour, we will take pains that they shall be looked 


= it. engagements we secured have been made at these 
> » @ e@ expect greater resu an ever this year. So let us see as many DENVER 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y 


Established in (884. 


Positions Filled, 3700. 


TEACHERS 


CO -OPERATIVE 6034 Woodlawn Av., - CHICAGO. 


ASSOCIATION 


SEEKS TEACHERS who are AMBITIOUS FOR ADVANCE- 


MENT. rather than those without positions. 


The Albert & Clark Teachers’ Agency, 


We need successful teachers for all departments of 


work, especially for the Grammar and Primary grades. 


NORTHWESTERN OFFICE, Marshalltown, 


school| 211 Wabash Ave , CHICACO. 
C. J, AUBERT and B. F. CLARK, Managers. 


Ia. : C. P. ROGERS, Manager. 


MERICAN : : 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 


every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YounG-FuULTON, . . 


. 23 Union Square, New York. 


New Enyland Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and } 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Te 


las gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
srritory and from abroad, During the administration 


of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls for 


teachers have never been so numerous as during the 


current year, 


WE HAVE THREE NEW ENGAGE/SIENTS 


In a neighboring city---a High School Principal and two male assist- 
ants, whose aggregate salaries equal %4,600; also three of our lady 
teachers are employed there whose salaries amount to 1,800, 


secking positions or promotion shoul 


7 
Teachers vices rendered, Forms and circulars J 


1 vegister at once. No charge to school officers for ser- 
ree. tddress or call upou 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERET O. FISKE 


Send to any of these Agencies Jor 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 


4 Ashburton Pl, | 70 Fifth Ave.,| 355 Wabash Ave., | 
| Boston, Mass. | New York. Chicago, LL. | 


Register now. Manual free. 


teow 


& CO., Proprietors. 


1204, So. Spring St., 


32Chureh St., 803 Twelfth St., | 


Toronto, Canada. | Los Angeles, Cal. | Washington, Db. C, 


F. B SPAULDING, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


BEACON 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 Tremont &t., Boston. 


iated with WINCHELL’S TEACHERS’ A Chicago. 
eow 


P. I MERRILL, Mer. { terms for enrollment tn both. 


Tie, 
eZ! 


One Fee Registers 
in Both Offices. 


Agency Manual 
free to any 
address. 


BOSTON 


110 Tremont St., 


Boston 
211 Wabash 
Avenue, 


Chicago. 


ano CHICAGO 


Chicago Kindergarten College. 
Mrs. J. N. CROUSE, ELIZABETH HARRISON, 
Director. Principal. 
College Reopens Sept. 30. 

The course is specially arranged to meet the needs 
of Kindergartners, Primary Teachers, and Mothers, 
Instructors in every departmentare specialists. For 
further information address 

CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE, 

19 10 Van Buren St., Chicago, II. 


Tuition Free. 
Chicago Free Kindergarten Association — Normal 
Training School 
A new class organized every September. 
FACULTY: 
Eva B. Whitmore, Margaret W. Morley, 
Anna E, Bryan, Mari Rurf Hofer. 
For further information address Chicago Free Kin- 
dergarten Associaiion : 
ARMOUR INSTITUTE, 
22-8t Armour Ave. and 33d St., Chicago. 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes, Address the Registrar. w 
RANKLIN COLLEGE, New Athens, O. 
Begins 7ist year Sept. 2. Board, tuition, fur- 
nished room, and books, $2.80 to $3.00 a week; eight 
courses; no saloons. Cheap, safe. Largest attend- 
ance yet. Catalogue free. 
4—6t W. A. WILLIAMS, D.D., Pres. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For eircular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 

w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
WTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
w Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
‘ For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
A. G. Boypen, A.M. 


Principal, w 
QTATE NORWAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
‘ For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w DD. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Wes FIELD, “Mass. 
I 


“or both sexes. 


For catalogues address 
w J. G, GREENOUGH, Principal, 


but if you wish one that stands high with school 


The Penna. Educational Bureau, 


There are several good agencies, is 
officers, that recommends teachers and fills positions, register in 


205 


N. 7th St., (BE) Allentown, Pa. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. 


our teachers.” Reply made by Secretary of Dist. No. — 


FRED, DICK 


Evidence: “We prefer to send to Professor Dick for 
, ——— County, Colorado, to an applicant for a 
, Mger., Kittredge Building, DENVER, COLO, 


position. 


DO YOU WANT A BETTER POSITION ? 


If so, register at once in 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’? AGENCY. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. Manager. 


24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


INCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


262 Wabash 


Wants more 
schools. 


120 Tremont St., Boston. 
87 West 10th St., NewYork. 


Ave., Chicago, 


chvool teachers and teachers of music for public and private 
Ress more vacancies than we can fill. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking C. B. RUGGLES & CO. 


and those wishing a change at 
an increased salary, should 


237 Vine Street, 


CINCIN®ATI, OHIO. 


= Tue WESTERN BUREAU oF EDUCATION = 


SECURES POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. 
Supplies Books at publishers’ prices 
i—w tf 


HARRY E. JOHNSO 


i—wt 
Y. | 
1S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
achers. Register at once. Now is the time to secure 


We have more places than te 


asituation. BLANK FREE. Send two cents for particulars. 
a) HARD, Manager, 1509 Ashland Block, Chicago, HL. 


ORVILLE BER 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 

Best references furnished. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
w 


NEW YORK CITY. 


For further information address 


This Agency operates in the South. 
\. Manager, 3548 Dearborn St., Chicago, 1. 


Ambitious Teachers desiring to rise, 
and wishing to come to Illinois : 


Registration fee, 50 cents. 


wanted for advanced 
Lady TeacherS Grammar ana High 
School positions in Pennsylvania and other States. 
Address af once National eye ucational 
ttureau, Rovertr L. Myers, Manager, 
(10th year.) w HARRISBURG, PA. 


) American Teach rs’ Bureau, 


Teachers Wanted. j (19th year.) Louis, Mo. 
ENG. J F EDUCATION, 
EW ENG. BUREAU Smerset Street, Boston. 
OrncUuTT, Manager. 


| WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


= = 
| Ferragus, Chief of the Dévonants..................... 
Old China and Other Essays of Elia................... 
Josiah’s Alarm and Abel Perry’s Funeral......Josiah 
Longman’s “ Ship” Fourth Reader................... 
Trilby, and the Rise and Progress of a Popular Novel. 
1e The Boston Picture 
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For 25 cents we will 
mail you this beautiful 
writing tablet of 


Plated Wedding 
Cream Paper. 
Send us your address on a postal 
apd we will mail you our beaatifal 
Illustrated Booklet, containing 
engravings of celebrated paintings 


with sketches of the artists’ lives. 
You will deem it a treasure. 


Ask your dealer for Acme Writing Tablets 
and take no other. They are the best. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


JOURNAL OF 
ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO., 


The Miller’s 


The American Institute of Normal Methods. 
Summer Schools, 18095. 


Courses of Instruction: Vocal Music, Drawing, Pianoforte, Penmanshi pomemes Vertical 
bed and Culture. New, and valuable features of general interes 

The ERN SUMMER SCHOOL, will be held at BROWN UNIVERSITY, 
Providence, r fa July 16 to August 2, inclusive. 

The WESTERN SUMMER SCHOOL will be held at NORTHWESIrERN MILI- 
TARY ACADEMY, Highland Park (vear Chicago), Ill., August 6 to August 23, inclusive. 

Correspondence should be addressed to FRANK D. BEATTYS, 31 East 17th St., New York, Sec. of Eastern 
School ; to A. A, SILVER, Jr., 110-112 Boy!stonu St., Borton, Bus M eu to ROBERT FORESMAN, 262 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., Sec. of Western School ; or to A. W. HOBSON, 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il., Bus. M'g’r. 


Teachers 


Are not fully qualified for their work 
without the professional knowledge 
acquired by a course of reading in the 


International 
Educational Series. 


Syllabus free. Certificates granted by 
the International Reading Circle at 
completion of course. No fees or 
dues. Send for particulars. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


72 Fifth Ave., New York. 
11 Franklin St., Boston. 
243 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Publishers. 
FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
store all French and German Grammars and Readers, 
by whomsoever d. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in the 
oreiam and Ancient Languages, at lowest prices. 

Catalogues on 

CARL SCHOENHOPF, 


T. H. Castor & Co., successors, 
Importers, Publishers and Foreign Booksellers ; the only au- 
- thorized agency for Henry Holt & Co. American agency 
Sor Hachette & Co.’s (London peed publications. 
Removed from 144 Tremont St. 
23 SCHOOL ST REET, BOSTON. 


AYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 


43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
—— PUBLISH — 

REED & KELLOG@’S Complete Course in Language 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers [3 books}. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
14Ashburton 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


“LIAMS, 


Boston. 151 Wabash Ay., Chicago. 


Cornell, Swarthmore, Smith, Dickinson, 


AND OTHER LEADING EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, use as text-books : 


MACILL’S READINC FRENCH CRAMMAR, 
MACILL’S SERIES OF MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS. 
1, Francisque Sarcey, 2 Mme. DeWitt. 3. Anatole France, 4. Jules Claretie. 
Because these books, written and edited by EpwArp H. MAGILL, A.M., LL.D., of Swarthmore, teach 
pupils rapidly a reading knowledge of French. 
Authorized Editions, bound in cloth, handsomely printed, 60 cents a volume, 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 614 Arch St., Philade!phia. 


Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 
United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand C:fion Mt. Vesuvius, &. 
Lantern Slides, Charts, &«c. 


Y= Washington School Collections 


: Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than 
——~ one-half the usual price. 40 Minerals iu good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate for $2.00 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. h collection accompanied with text-book of 60 


pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN HOWELL, 
Gis 17th St., N. w., Washington, 


Boston College of Oratory. 
THE t DELSARTE t IDEAL ¢ TRAINING ¢ SCHOOL. 


Most Complete and Thorough Courses to be Found in this Country. 


Tuition, $140 per year. Term opens Oct. 2. Illustrated catalogue free. 


Address: 
110 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


N. B.—Teachers desiring any information or assistance will find it to 
their advantage to communicate with the Principal. 


Educational Publishers, 


43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 
Please send for catalogue and price list. 


‘Student’s 
Classics’’ 


A new volume of piano music in the 
famous “Classic Series,” which should be 
examined by every player, teacher, and 
pupil. 

The 37 compositions in the book 
are from the best modern sources, and 
form a collection of rare excellence, va- 
riety, and interest. The pieces are of 
only moderate difficulty, being intended 
for the advanced pupil, or the player of 
but medium skill. 1243 pieces. 


Meus CLASSIC SERIES” 


FAMOUS 
represents the best work of the best mod- 
ern composers. It now comprises the 
following volumes :— 


“Song Classics,’ 2 volumes. 
“Piano Classics,” 2 volumes. 
‘Classical Pianist.”’ 
“Song Classics for Low Voices.” 
“Classic Tenor Songs.”’ 
‘Classic Baritone and Bass Songs.” 
“Classic Four-Hand Collection.” 
“Classical Coll.” Violin and Piano. 2 vols. 
“Classical Coll.” Flute and Piano. 
“Young People’s Classics,” vols. 1 and 2. 
“Classic Vocal Gems,’’ Soprano. 
“Classic Vocal Gems,” Alto. 
“Classic Vocal Gems,” Tenor. 
‘Classic Vocal Gems,”’ Barit. or Bass. 
“Selected Classics for Piano.” 
“Student’s Classics.”’ 


Each volume, paper, $1.00; boards, $1 25; 
cloth gilt, $2.00, postpaid 


Send for Descriptive Circulars. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. 


Correspondence solicit 
Horton’s Adjustable 
Saves time; and, by means 
of the thousands of Drill 
Examples, makes the pu- 
pils quick and accurate. 
— for descriptive circular. 
JOSEPH L. HORTON, Jpsiwich, Mass. 
IN ONE HOUR yon can learn to 
accompany on the Piano or Organ 
Py using Clark’s Lightning Chord 
Method. No Teacher necessary. Should be on 
every Piano or Organ. A limited number given away 
to introduce, The price of this book is $1.00, but if 
you will talk it up and show it to your neighbors, we 
will mail you one copy free. Send 15 cents for 
mailing. Address, Musical Guide Publishing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Mention this paper. 6 
Bilaine’s 
A Million Everyday Facts of Prac- 
tical Knowledge and value to anyone 
whether Farmer, Business Man or Stu 
dent. 508 pages laden with suggestions 
that may point the way to a fortune. A 
storehouse of useful, solid information of 
intense interest. Limp Cloth 25¢., Stiff Cloth 
50c., Full Leather $1.00. Send fora 
sample copy. A Harvest for Agents, 
WEEKS & CO,, 521 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Benches, Tools & Supplies 
Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for Catalogue. 
Special discount for Schools and Classes. 


Chandler & Barber, 


of Geography are those 
based upon elementary 
work in Physical Geog- 
raphy. 


Kiemm’ Ss are the only relief maps 


for pupils’ practice in 
Relief Maps Physical Geography. 


0 Set of 15, expreas paid, to any teacher enciosing $1.00. 


WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, so Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855, 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


Vew England Bureau. 
WANTED —A housekeeper, to take charge of a 
Ladies’ Boarding Hall, in connection with a New 
England Academy, to provide a home for lady pupils 
in term time and summer boarders during the long 
vacation. The woman of small means who has chil- 
dren to educate, would find this a desirable opening. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED. 


In a Pennsylvania city high school, next September, 
a New England college-trained lady assistant, of ex- 
verience, qualified to teach French, Latin, Music, 
rawing, and English branches— Art and French 
especially. Good salary. 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


“a like the book, and shall introduce it in my 
class.” ELIZABETH THELBERG, M.D., Prof. of Hy- 
giene, Vassar College. 


*T have examined the book from cover to cover, 
and will state that it suits me better than any other 
text-book on the subject I have ever had the pleasure 
of reading.” — Dk. H.M. WHELPLY, Secretary Mis- 
souri Medical College. 


A NEW AND CONCISE 


8vo, Cloth, *2.00, 

“It is a very creditable piece of work, and L hope 
it will be placed in every school in the land.” — Dr. 
D. A. SARGENT, Harvard U niversity. 


BOOK ON HYCIENE. 


A MANUAL OF HYGIENE. 


By MARY TAYLOR BISSELL, M. D., 


Professor of Hygiene in the Woman's Medical College of the New York Intirmary. 
Mailed for Examination for $1.20. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, © * % 


$1.34. 


7 East 16th St. 
New York. 


Introduction Price, 


“In this book—which is, however, by no means a 
superficial one—the essentials of the science only are 
given, and the reader’s attention is not distracted 
by details, of value only to the specialist.”—New York 
Medical Record. 


“I wish the book might be adopted by all the 
schools.” — JOHN SLADE ELy, M.D., New York In 


Jirmary. 


Minerals, 

Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils, 
Geological 


Relief Maps, 


Send for Circular. 


Science 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, 


ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY, 
ROCHESTER. N. Y. 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Skeletons, 
Anatomical Models, 
Invertebrates. 


= _ ; 
The Best 
| 


